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PREFACE 


To the Right Hon. R. A. BUTLER, M.P., 
President of the Board of Education. 


Sm, 
You appointed us in March, 1942, and gave us the following terms of 
reference : — 


We beg now to present our Report. 


INTRODUCTION 


1. We are directed to advise the Board of Education upon the principles 
which should in future guide them with regard to the supply, methods of 
recruitment and training of teachers and youth leaders. Before we began our 


that it was principles rather than details which were required of us and that 
we were not expected to make any precise quantitative estimate of the number 


2. We held our first meeting on the 17th April, 1942, and for the remainder 
of that year we devoted ourselves almost exclusively to our main problem, 
namely, the supply, recruitment and training of teachers for primary and 
secondary schools. Early in 1943 we appointed two main sub-committees : 
one to advise us.0n the training of teachers in technical colleges and schools 
and the other on the training of youth leaders. ‘The terms of our reference gave 
the Chairman powér to co-opt other persons to serve on sub-committees, and 
we were fortunate in securing the services of Miss D. C. Collins and Mr. E. G. 


E Eileen Younghusband for the second. Other sub-committees have 
been appointed to advise us on the supply and training of teachers of art 
m , music, hysical education and domestic subjects; and on these 


$ had the advantage of the services of the following co-opted 

bodies we have Gibbs and Mr, Kenneth Holmes (art and E fts). Sir 
music), Mr. F. J. C. alliance 

George n) an Cis ü M. Eland (domestic subjects) We wish to make it 

dear that ihough we are deeply indebted to the ‘co-opted members of the 
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sub-committees, whose industry and wisdom have greatly lightened our 
task, we do not regard them, and others should not régard them, as necessarily , 
committed to our conclusions. We alone are responsible for this Report. 


3. Members of the Committee, either singly or in groups, have visited a 
number of training colleges, university training departments and technical 
colleges as well as training centres for youth leaders; and on these occasions 
consultation has taken place not only with those responsible for the conduct 
of the institutions or centres, including members of the teaching staff, but 
also with students and, in the case of youth centres, with the young people 
for whose benefit the centres exist. Members of the Committee paid a special 
visit to Wales and consulted with representatives of the four university 
colleges, the training colleges, local education authorities and the Church in 
Wales at conferences held in Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff and Swansea. Some 
members also visited one of the chief training centres in Scotland. In addition 
the Committee have discussed problems of training with a number of practising 
teachers, more particularly with those who have recently completed their 
training. The sub-committees have also visited many institutions and 
consulted a variety of persons. 


4. We record in Appendix II a list of the bodies and persons whom we 
have consulted orally or who have submitted statements of evidence to us. 
In addition, many teachers and others, too numerous to mention by name, 
have corresponded with us on aspects of our enquiry. Our practice has been 
to invite witnesses whom we wished to consult to submit a statement to us 
beforehand if they felt so inclined but to emphasise that it was informal 
consultation with them at one of our meetings that we most desired. We wish 
to express our thanks to our witnesses and to all those who have submitted 
evidence to’ us. In particular we desire to record our great appreciation 
of the hospitality which was offered to us by the authorities of the institutions 
which we visited and of the care which they took to ensure that we should 
become familiar with every aspect of their work and have opportunities of 
discussing problems of training with staff and students alike. If we have not 
quoted extensively from the evidence that we have received it is not because 
we have failed to appreciate the suggestions made to us by our witnesses, 
many of which we have in fact adopted, but because extensive quotation 

have unduly lengthened our Report. We owe a special debt of 
gratitude to H.M. Inspectors and other officers’ of the Board who have 
unreservedly placed their experience and advice at our disposal. 


5. It is obvious to us, as it must be to everyone who is interested in 
schools and young people, that the present situation is unparalleled in the 
history of education in this country.. Although we are not called upon to 
make any quantitative estimate of the additional number of teachers who will 
be required after the war, we are bound to take note of«the nature of the 
educational reforms about wiich there appears to be.genéral agreement: 
namely, the raising of the age of compulsory school attendance, the estab- 
lishment of young people's colleges, the classification of all education pro- 
vided for children over eleven years of age as “secondary,” a reduction 
in the maximum number of children to be allowed in a and an ex- 
tension of the provision of nursery schools or their equivalent. Any one of 
these reforms would require a substantial addition to the present corps of 
' teachers; and taken as a whole the addition required has been estimated = 

res ranging from 50,000 to 90,000. When it is realised that the number 
of full-time teachers employed in grant-earning and recognised schools before 
the war was about 200,000, many of whom were untrained, the magnitude 
of the supply and the training problems needs no emphasis. Further, we are 
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concerned not only with teachers but also with youth leaders: that is, those" 
who by companionship and leadership aim at helping to meet the recreative, 
cultural and spiritual needs of young people who are no longer in full-time 
attendance at school. : 


6. Moreover, the question of supply arises at a time when the educational 
system is disorganised by war and when as part of that disorganisation more 
than 20,000 of the normal teaching staff of the schools are in the Forces or are 
engaged in national service other than teaching. It is obvious that impro- 
visations will have to be made and intensive courses of training provided to 
meet the immediate post-war situation. We might ourselves have considered 
what was necessary as a short-term policy, but we were advised by the 


bility for immediate post-war problems, leaving us to advise about permanent 
schemes. We are, nevertheless, deeply interested in the emergency scheme 
for the training of teachers which the Board have planned and announced; 
and we hope it will be carried out in a way which will relate its development 
to our own proposals. . 


7. Our problem is not one which can be solved by a mere readjustment of 
training facilities nor even by a modification of curricula and syllabuses. 


a period of education and training which, above all else, will encourage 
them to live a full life themselves so that they may contribute to the young 
something which arises as much from a varied personal experience as from 
professional studies. R ^ 

8. Since we began our task the Government have issued a White Paper 
entitled '' Educational Reconstruction » and the Norwood Committee have 
presented their Report on A Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary 
Schools.” Our own deliberations have naturally been influenced by these 
two documents as well as by the Education Bill now before Parliament. 
Sometimes ye use the words *' elementary ” and ** secondary ’’ in the sense 
in which they have hitherto been understood, but sometimes "ye have occasion 
to use “ secondary," as distinct from '' primary," to describe the type of 
school or education envisaged in the White Paper. In either case we have 
taken care to see fhat the context makes clear what we mean. We have 
not considered it necessary to devote a separate chapter to the history of 
the training of teachers. The Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the Training of Teachers in Elementary Schools (1925) included a historical 
chapter, and the Annual Report of the Board of Education for 1912 surveys: 
the history of training up to that date. There are; in addition, several 
books and reports which will inform those who. are interested in the historical 
aspect of our subject. $ 

We have divided our Report into four parts. Part I deals with teachers 

-n primary and secondary schools and with the organisation of training 

erally, Part II deals with youth leaders and teachers in youn people’s 
e E Part II with teachers in technical colleges schools. 
co. te art IV we consider the special neéds of Wales and some other important 
In Finaly we summarise our recommendations. We print the sub- 
me the reports of four of our sub-committees in Appendix I. 


stance © 
-DIOJ which embody two substantial constitutional 
1o. We aed the establishment of'a Central Training Council to plan the 
ane E tructure of a training service and to advise the Board of Education 
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«about its operation. The other is the close integration of all training institu- 
tions and interests on a convenient area basis. This second proposal raises / 
the issue of the future relationship of the universities tó the training colleges. 
On this we are not all of one mind. We present two alternative schemes, 
and we do so in Part I of our Report because the significance of same of the 
recommendations which we make in Parts II, IIÍ and IV, about which we are 
unanimous, depends to a certain extent upon which of the two alternative 
schemes is adopted. We have indicated trat part of the text which represents 
the alternative schemes by means of a vertical line in the margin. 


II. After we had substantially completed our inquiry and were well 
advanced in the planning of our Report the Minister of Agriculture made a 
statement of policy in the House of Commons which will affect the Tesponsi- 
bilities of the Board of Education with regard to agricultural education. We 
could have re-opened our inquiry and taken further evidence in order to 
discover how the new situation would affect the problems of the supply and 
training of teachers, but this would have delayed the presentation of our 
Report. We consulted the President of the Board o Education on the 
matter and he asked us to proceed without regard to this new situation. 


13. Before going further we must acknowledge our great indebtedness to 
our staff. The fact that Mr. S. H. Wood is a.member as well as the 
of this Committee must not be allowed to prevent us from placing on. record 
our recognition of our deep indebtedness to him. He has brought to this 
task the varied experience of a lifetime spent in educational administration, 
together with a special knowledge of the Problems of training. We have 
profited greatly from his experience and knowledge, while his enthusiasm for 
education has enabled him to carry the burden of the past two years with 
unflagging zeal and unfailing patience. We are also very much in the debt 
Xf our Assistant Secretary, Miss E. C. Oakden, who has acted as Secretary 
o our six sub-committees and has been responsible for arranging our 


nanifest to us that in the course of her work as an Inspector her sympathetic 
ttitude and her personal devotion to the welfare of the training colleges and 
he schools have enabled her to acquire a very intimate knowledge of the 
roblems of education, particularly on the human side, and we have derived 
reat benefit from this knowledge. We wish to thank the Clerk to the Com- 
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n PART I : 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
CHAPTER I 


RECOGNITION, TRAINING AND SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


A rt This chapter deals with the recognition, inng and supply of teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools in the years before the war. The word 
“elementary ’’, as the White Paper points out, is wholly inappropriate to 
schools which provide education for children up to fourteen years of age: It 
is a relic of the days when the most that the country hoped for was that in 
course of time all its children would at least be taught to read, write and 
count. We must, however, use the word in this chapter because what it 
stands for historically has profoundly influenced the arrangements for the 
recognition, training and supply of teachers. 


15. The State, by which we mean the central government of the country, 
began its interest in building up a system of elementary schools more than a 
hundred years ago. The Committee of Council on Education, the forerunner 
of the Board of Education, was established in 1839; and the Committee and 
H.M. Inspectors who reported. to it were primarily concerned with the 
elementary education of the ''children of the poor". The State's direct 
concern with a system of secondary education for the whole of England and 
Wales dates from 1899,* when the Board of Education was established, or 
more strictly from 1902, when the County and County Borough Councils, 
in addition to taking over the duties of the School in regard to 
elementary education, were given power under the supervision of the Board 
of Education to provide secondary schools and thus supplement the work of 
the long-established grammar schools. 


16. The White Paper proposes that in future the word ‘‘ elementary ’’ shall 
disappear from our terminology and that schools for children up to about 
eleven years of age shall be known as primary schools and those for children 
over that age be planned and described as secondary schools. It is 
to be wise after the event; but considered in retrospect it is clear that this 
fundamental form is forty years overdue. The failure to make this distinction 
between primary and secondary education in 1902 has resulted in the creation 
of disparate yet overlapping systems of elementary and secondary schools, 
the existence of which has complicated almost every other educational problem, 
and not least the recognition, the training and the supply of teachers. 

t Recognition © 

is section on the recognition of teachers reveals, among other things, 

zb E principles on which salary scales are based. It is probabl the 

ost technical and, perhaps to the layman, the most tedious part of our 

E rt: but an analysis of the position is necessary if our subsequent recom- 

Repo dations are to be understood. We do not propose to review the matter 

menca ally in any detail, but rather to reveal the complications with which 

histone xi aced. We do not suggest that history could have taken any 

bd us in the absence of fhe fundamental reform which the White 

termedia ided the machinery for i 

anit The bilge of te ASS p eed education’ thecugient Wane ES 

Monmouthshire. 
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Paper now proposes. However critical we may be of the present position 
we must not be:regarded as placing responsibility for its complications on 
the Burnham Committee. In rgr9 they were called upon to bring order 
out of chaos and to improve the salaries of teachers who up to that date 
had been disgracefully exploited. They have succeeded in their task in a 
large measure and the teaching profession owes an immense debt to them. 
That committee, however, like everyone else concerned, has been hampered 
by the pattern of education which the law has prescribed. 


18. The regulations governing the elementary schools, that is the “ Code "', 
prescribe the qualifications required of the several types of teacher employed 
in these schools. Teachers in elementary schools are thus recognised individu- 
ally in grades. The grades are as follows: Certificated Teachers,* that is 
teachers trained in accordance with approved arrangements. which will be 
described later in this chapter: Uncertificated Teachers, that is untrained 
teachers who are over 18 years and have certain minimum academic qualifi- 
cations: and Teachers of Special Subjects, that is teachers who, though 
qualified to teach special subjects such as handicraft and domestic subjects, 
are not qualified for recognition as certificated teachers. Many teachers of 
special subjects are, however, also certificated teachers. There is also a 
limited class of Supplementary Teachers, that is Suitable women óVér 18 
years of age who, with the approval of H.M. Inspector, may be employed in 
teaching younger children in rural schools. 


19. The regulations governing secondary schools, on the other hand, do 
not define any grades nor prescribe any particular qualifications for the 
teachers employed in them. The teaching staff of a school must be ‘‘ suitable 
and sufficient in number and qualifications for providing adequate instruction 
in each subject of the curriculum ". In practice, the majority of the teachers 


aré university graduates, more than half of whom have been trained. 


20. The grading of teachers in elementary schools is thus determined by the 
Board through the regulations governing these schools, and the Burnham 
Committee allocates scales of salary to each grade. No grading of teachers 
in secondary schools is laid down in any regulations of the Board; the 
classification of teachers in these schools arises directly from the Burnham 
salary scales for different types of qualification. The basic salary scales for 
teachers in elementary schools, leaving aside teachers of special subjects, are 
related to the question whether the teacher is a certificated, that is a trained, 
teacher, or an uncertificated, that is an untrained, teacher. The basic scales 
in the secondary schools, on the other hand, are related to whether the teacher 
is a graduate or a non-graduate. 


2r. A few figures will illustrate the composition of the staffs of the schools 
regarded from the point of view of academic and professional qualifications. 
Of the 167,000 full-time teachers employed in 1938 in public elementary 
schools 80 per cent. were certificated teachers and 9 per cent. of these were 
university graduates. Only one or two uncertificated teachers were graduates. 
Of the 25,000 full-time teachers employed in grant-earning secondary schools 
in the same year 78 per cent. were graduates of whom 60 per cent, were 
trained, and perhaps as many as 50 per cent. of those who were not graduates 
were also trained. 
tae It must be remembered that though the term “Certificated Teacher” now almost 
invariably means a “college trained ” teacher, this has not always been the case. Up to 
1926 it was possible for a practising teacher, e.g., an uncertificated teacher, to take the 
ificate Examination for Acting Teachers and thus qualify for recognition as a certifi- 
cated teacher. Such certificated teachers are obviously diminishing in number and we 
shall disregard them for the purposes of our argument. 
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22. It is broadly true to say that the certificated teacher is to the elementáry 
school what the graduate teacher is to the secondary school. The certificated 
teacher who has had the minimum of two years of training has no status in 
the secondary school as a trained teacher; he is classified for salary purposes 
merely as a non-graduate: and the graduate who is not trained has no 
academic status in the elementary school; he is graded merely as an un- 
certificated teacher, or rather he would be so graded if he were self-sacrificing 
enough to take a post in an elementary school. From the point of view of 
salary the position can be stated thus: training (except the comparatively rare 
three-year course) is unrewarded in the secondary school unless the teacher 
is a graduate; and academic attainments are unrewarded in the elementary 
school unless the teacher is a trained teacher. 


23. Though the number of graduates (19,600) in the grant-earning secondary 
schools is very much larger than the number (11,800) in the elementary 
schools, the number of trained graduates in each type of school is approxi- 
mately the same: 12,300 in the secondary schools and 11,800 in the elementary 
schools. We shall deal with salaries in some detail in a later section of our 
Report, but it is relevant here to remark that the salary scale of the trained 
graduate in the elementary school is very much lower than it is in the 
secondary school. There are more than 7,000 untrained graduates in the 
secondary schools but practically none in the elementary schools. This cannot 
be accounted for on the ground of the age of the children, for in the latter 
schools there were, in 1938, more than half a million children in each of the 
age groups II-I2, 12-13 and 13-14, to say nothing of 170,000 over I4 years 
of age. The reason for this difference in the staffing of secondary and 
elementary schools is thus not an educational reason But a historical one 
expressing itself in terms of grading and salary. 


24. There is another striking anomaly. Certificated teachers, uncertificated 
teachers and teachers of special subjects are required by the Code to serve 
a probationary period of one year in a public elementary school before 
recognition of their status can be confirmed. But no period of probationary 
service is required by the Board of teachers in secondary schools, nor can a 
certificated teacher serve his probationary period in a secondary school. Thus 
a graduate who is a trained teacher and is qualified for recognition as a 
certificated teacher might be employed for a year or two in a secondary 
school and still have to serve his year’s probation if thereafter he took employ- 
ment in an elementary school. 


25. Further, there is the recognition aspect of the salary and status of the 
Heads of schools. We shall deal with this matter in greater detail later in 
our Report. Here it is necessary only to say that the Heads (known as Head 
Teachers) of elementary schools receive a salary which is integrally related to 
the basic salary Scale of assistant teachers in those schools; but that the Heads 
(known as Head Masters or Head Mistresses) of secondary schools receive a 
salary which is independent of the salary scales of assistant masters: or 
mistresses. These arrangements lead to many anomalies. For instance, no 
woman Head Teacher of an elementary school however large can, save by the 
device of a special allowance, receive a salary equal to the minimum 
recommended by the Burnham Committee for the post of Head Mistress of 


a secondary school however small. 


26. We conclude this analysis by saying that the complications and the 
anomalies of the system arise from the existence of parallel and overlapping 
systems of elementary and secondary Education, from the fact that the Board's 
regulations for schools prescribe grading of teachers in elementary schools 
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but not in secondary schools, and because training under the Board's regula- 
tions for the training of teachers results, as we shall show later, in statutory 
qualifications which are relevant only to the schools in which the Board 
prescribe the grading, namely the elementary schools. - There is also the fact 
that Burnham salary arrangements had necessarily to take account of the 
distinctions arising from history. The White Paper reforms will, in any case, 
make hay of the present arrangements so far as the future secondary schools, 
that is, schools for children over eleven years of age, are concerned. We shall 
recommend changes which will not only be in accord with those reforms but 
will also aim at unifying the teaching profession as a whole. 


Training 
27. The institutions which educate and train teachers for the elementary 
and secondary schools are of two main types: Training Colleges and 
Universities, including University Colleges. The Board of Education 
recognise 83 training colleges and 22 university training departments under 
their Regulations for the Training of Teachers. They also recognise courses 
in 16 art colleges or schools for the training of teachers of art. There are other 
institutions which are not recognised by the Board but which nevertheless 
provide the schools with trained teachers. Chief among these are the six 

colleges of physical education for women. 


28. More than 60 of the 83 training colleges are what aré known as Two- 
Year Colleges: that is to say they provide the minimum two-year course of 
general education and professional training, conducted more or less con- 
currently, which leads to a student’s recognition as a certificated teacher. 
There are 1= domestic subjects colleges offering a three-year course which is 
the minimum for the combined qualification of certificated teacher and teacher 
of domestic subjects. The course at the six colleges of physical educa- 
tion mentioned above also extends over three years. 


29. The course of education and training at a university is known as the 
Four-Year Course. The first three years are devoted to stud} for a university 
degree and the fourth, or professional year, is taken at a university training 
department. The reason why there are 22 university training departments, 
although there are only 12 universities and 5 independent university 
colleges, is that the University of Durham and the University of London each 
has two training departments and the University of Wales has four, one at 
each of its constituent colleges. 


30. The two-year course at training colleges does not lead to a university 
degree, and the students from these colleges teach almost exclusively in 
elementary schools, including nursery schools. The four-year course at a 
university involves a university degree, and some 40 per cert. of the students 
obtain posts in secondary schGols. The others teach in elementary schools, 
mainly in senior schools. Both types of course lead to the same statutory 
qualification, namely recognition as a certificated teacher. The domestic 
science oes provide teachers for both elementary (senior) schools and 
secondary schools, Teachers from the six colleges of physical education for 
women are to be found, with rare exceptions, only in secondary schools. 


31. Students in training colleges ‘and in universities have usually received 
their preliminary education at a secondary school. The minimum qualifica- 
tions fof admission to a training college are satisfactory health, an age of at 
least 18 and a pass in a school certificate examination or its equivalent. 
These, it may be noted, are also the qualifications required for recognition as 
an uncertificated teacher. The minimum age for admission to the four-year 
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course at a university is 17, and the academic attainment required is 
matriculation or whatever examination the university prescribes for admission 
to its degree courses. In practice many of the training colleges and universi- 
ties demand, or at any rate secure, a pass in the higher school certificate 
examination. 

32. The total number of recognised students in training colleges in normal 
times is about 10,000 and in the universities about 5,000. The annual output 
of trained teachers is about 5,000 from the training colleges and 1,500 from 
the university training departments. About 4,500 of the annual output are 
women and 2,000 are men. The proportion of women to men in the training 
colleges is about three to one; but men outnumber women in the four-year 
course at the universities. 

33. There are many divergencies from the simplified pattern outlined ' 
above. A few are recorded below. Some of the two-year colleges rovide 
"Third Year Courses for selected students which may be taken either on 
completion of the two-year course or after a few years' experience as a 
practising teacher. These courses are, as a fule, designed to give special 
qualifications in particular subjects, such as physical education, handicraft, 
musioror ert. In one of two colleges these third year courses enable students 
to complete university degrees. e colleges associated with the Froebel 
Foundation which, like some of the ‘ordinary two-year colleges, concentrate 
on training teachers of young children offer a three-year course, only the iast 
two years of which, however, are reco; ised by the Board for the purposes 
of grant. Teachers trained in the Froebel Colleges find places in the 
preparatory departments of secondary -schools as well as in sien 
schools. There are two men's colleges devoted particularily to handi 
and another to physical education. e training college in London admits 
only four-year students who take a degree course at one of the colleges of 
London University and a final year of professional training at the training 
college. Any graduete is eligible for acceptance by a university EK 
department for the professiona year of training; that is, the professi 
course is not confined to graduates who entered in the first place on the four- 
year course. The significance of some of these and of other divergencies will 
emerge more clearly in later parts of our Report. 


Some Facts about Training Institutions 


34. The history of the voluntary training colleees goes back to the begin- 
ning of our system of elementary education. any of these colleges, some 
of them still in existence, were at work nearly 100 bed ago, and up to 
1860 they received capital grants in aid of building. The first college to be 
provided by a local education authority was established in 1904. The purpose 
of the trainin, colleges has alwaye been the preparation of teachers for the 
elementary sc cols; and the trail of cheapness, to which we shall presently 
refer, which has dogged the elementary schoUls has also cast its spell over 
the training colleges which prepare teachers for them. What is chiefly wrong 
with the majority of the training colleges is their poverty and all that flows 
from it. 

. The other type of training institution, the university training depart- 
Freak which provides for the training of graduates has a much shorter toes, 
oing back only to 1890. These institutions are commonly regarded as: 
[3 ing teachers particularly for the secondary schools, though in fact 60 
per cent. of their students become teachers in elementary schools. "Students 
and staff are full members of the university and therefore have access to 
all university amenities. Poverty ha3 not, therefore, set its mark on them 
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as it has on the training colleges. They have other difficulties to overcome. 
These arise partly from the poor regard in which Education has in the past | 
been held by some universities and partly from the related fact that training 
departments tend to be conducted as self-contained units. 


36. Of the 83 recognised training colleges 54 belong to voluntary bodies, 
the remainder being provided by local education authorities. The voluntary 
colleges are divided as follows: 27 Church of England, 9 Roman Catholic 
and 2 Methodist. The other 16, some of which are religious foundations, 
are undenominational in character. There are 60 colleges for women only, 
16 for men only and 7 for both men and women. The large majority of 
the colleges are for resident students only, but a number of them also admit 
day students. All the university training departments admit day as well 
as resident students and all, except the department at the University of 
Cambridge, admit both men and women. There is an independent post- 
graduate training college for women in Cambridge. 


37. The majority of the training colleges are small in size, many of them 
being too small for either effective staffing or economical management. In 
1938, 64 of the colleges had fewer than 150 students in attendance and 28 
of these had fewer than roo. Further, many of the colleges are exceedingly 
ill-equipped and housed not only from the point of view of adequate teaching 
facilities but also as regards reasonable living conditions for students and 
staff alike. -We give in the next two paragraphs some facts and figures 
based on returns made to the Committee by 77 of the colleges. In this 
connection it is only fair to say that, in 1938, new buildings and other 
improvements were being planned for about 20 colleges, but the outbreak 
of war caused their indefinite postponement. 


38. In 50 per cent. of the colleges the laboratories, studios, workshops 
and gymnasia are inadequate. More than 50 per cent. have no music room. 
In more than 25 per cent. of the colleges the assembly halls, libraries, lecture 
rooms or dining accommodation are inadequate. Nearly 60 per cent. have 
no cinema projector and more than 30 per cent. have no broadcasting re- 
ception equipment for teaching purposes; and these figures do not mean 
that the remainder are adequate equipped in these respects. Such figures 
are depressing enough, but in the form of totals covering the whole field 
they fail to reveal the conditions in the most unfortunate of the colleges, 
in one of which there is no gymnasium, craft room or music room and the 
hall, common rooms, laboratories and art rooms are inadequate. On the other 
hand some colleges, but they are very few in number, appear to be adequately 
housed and equi in almost every way. We are glad to record that 
nearly every college has an allowance, in some cases quite generous, for 
library books, even though libraries may be iadlfbately housed and the 
space for reading sometimes insufficient. We should add, too, that many 
colleges provided by voluntary bodies have chapels or rooms set apart for 
devotion, and these they greatly appreciate. i 

39. As regards accommodation for students and staff, only 27 of the colleges 
have study bedrooms for all their students and more than 50 per cent. 
to provide two rooms for each member of the resident staff. The sleeping 
accommodation for students who are not accommodated in study bedrooms 
is, in round numbers, as follows: ; 


in cubicles ... na Er .. 1,800 
A in dormitories -— d Hs 770 
in bedrooms E: ves 355 400 
in approved lodgings, ... ims 390 
at home... T: ies E 1,300. 
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Some colleges have fine gardens, but thirteen have none, and as a group 
the domestic subjects colleges are least well provided in this way. Playing 
fields are often at a çonsiderable distance. Washing and sanitary accom- 
modation in some colleges is insufficient or unsuitable in kind and the sick- 
bay is often poorly equipped. In many colleges and college hostels the 
kitchens and kitchen equipment are out-of-date and the accommodation 
available for domestic staff is poor. 


Grants and the “ Pledge * 


same amount as that payable at a training college. But the grants for the 
first three years of the four-year course, unlike those at a training college, are 
subject to financial need. There is a tuition grant for the fourth year as well 
as the normal maintenance grant. The Board also pay to the university 

ining department a small supervision grant in respect of each student for 
each of the three years of the degree course. 

41. The annual rates of grant, other than the normal fees for the degree 
course referred to in the previous paragraph, are as follows. The tuition grant 
at training colleges is £28 for men and {26 for women. The maintenance 

ts, whether the student is at a training college or a university, are £43 
or a man and £34 for a woman, if the student is resident, and £26 for a 
man and {20 for a woman in the case of a day student. The tuition grant 
for the fourth year of the four-year course is bs and the supervision grant 
in respect of each year of the degree course is {5 per student. 


42. The total annual expenditure of the Board of Education on the training 
of teachers is about £900,000. The local education authorities which provide 
training colleges receive an “' additional grant," not exceeding £70,000 per 
annum in all, which is contributed by those which do not provide training 
colleges. The distribution of this grant among the providing authorities is 
based on a number of somewhat complicated factors including the actual cost 
of residence at each college. 

43. Students who accept the Board’s grants, whether at training colleges 
or at university training departments, are required to sign a Declaration, 
frequently known 25 the “ Pledge," acknowledging that they are taking 
advantage of public money in order to be trained as teachers and under- 
taking to complete the approved course and thereafter to follow the isum 
of teaching. We devote a. separate chapter to this Pledge and to the under- 
takings which some local education authorities require of students to whom 
they make grants or loans. 

Examinations 
t one time the Board of Education were responsible for the examina- 
tion of students in training colleges, although in some colleges an alternative 
to the final examination conducted by the Board was approved. About four- 
teen years ago, however, there was a change of policy. The colleges were 
anged in groups and brought into an examination relationship: with the 
universities by the establishment of Joint Examination Boards, each consisting 


one another, save in the matter of examinations, than they had when they 
were more directly under the Board of Education. There 18 no co-operation 
between them about staffing, nor do fhey share amenities, 


Er 
cles. The haphazard and unequal distribution of training colleges through- 


ing coll 
Science coli t no such college is to be found in the Birmingham up. 
Finally, stu ents in the university trainj; E departments are in no way affected 


these examination arrangements, nor are Students in the six colleges of 
Physical education for women. 


course of training. There is a Central viso, Committee, representative 
of all the interests ced. Which advises the) Board of Education about 
minimum Tequirements; an, thus a rough ity, though not necessarily 
identity, of qualification is Secured throug! out the Cour ene far as students 

coming under the Joint Boards are concerned, 
47. The examination ents for the four-year student at a university 
though the recognition granted to successful students is 


the university Diploma in Education or geting sepa as sufficient for 
u y i 


48. The Board of Education retain a responsibility with regard to the 
Practical teaching test of students which they have rd. in other parts 
Of the examination. H.M. T tors i 

sample of students in each training college and university training department 
and the Boar reserve the right to be the final arbiter whether a student 
has acquitted himself well eno gh in practical teaching to justify his recogni- 
tion as a certificated teacher, 


49. The Preceding paragraphs deal solely, except for mention of the few 
third-yea, Courses taken after a spell of teaching, with training before teachers 
in their work in the schools, Arrangements, by no means systematic, 
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* 
are made so that practising teachers may aftend refresher courses or courses 
designed to equip them fpr particular branches óf the school curriculum. These 
courses are conducted by training colleges and university training depart- 
ments, by local education authorities and by independent organisations. The 
Board also, through the agency of H.M. Inspectors, hold a number of 
courses. There is no requirement that a teacher, trained or untrained, shall 
attend a refresher or any other type of course. On the other hand the number 
of courses provided is by no means equal to the demand. 


50. The courses may be full-time, lasting two or three weeks or even a full 
term; or they may be part-time courses held in the evenings or at week-ends. 
In 1938 approximately 7,000 teachers attended short full-time courses, 700 
attended term courses and 47,000 part-time courses. The courses in physical 
education, pedagogy, handwork, art and music, in that order, are most in 
demand, or at any rate are most fully provided. 


51. The Board have power to award Studentships not exceeding £200 
to serving teachers who wish to spend a period of not more than a year 
away from their schools for the purpose of making some special study or 
investigation. The money available for encouraging this form of sabbatical 
year has never been more than £1,500 a year. 


Supply 

52. There were in 1938 about 200,000 full-time teachers, of whom neatly 
70 per cent. were women, employed in elementary schools and in secondary 
schools which were either grant-aided by the Board or recognised by them 
as efficient. Of this number about 170,000 were in elementary schools includ- 
ing nursery schools and special schools for the physically or mentally de- 
fective; the remaining 30,000 were in secondary schools including preparatory 
schools. In addition to the 200,000, there were an unknown number of 
teachers, possibly as many as 15,000, engaged in schools, mostly private 
schools, which were not inspected by the Board. 


53. Rather more than three-quarters of the teachers in elementary schools 
were either trained teachers, including for this purpose all certificated teachers, 
or teachers of special subjects such as physical training and handicraft; 
and rather more than half of the teachers in Secondary schools were trained. 
These figures do not necessarily reveal the proportion of teachers taking a 
first appointment during 1938 in elementary and secondary schools respec- 
tively who were trained teachers, but rather that the cumulative effect of the 
appointment of trained teachers over a long períód of years has resulted in 
these proportions. 


The annual wastage of teachers due to retirement because of age, 
disi jility or other causes, including marriage, &nd on account of death was 
about six per cent., thus giving a numerical wastage on 200,000 teachers of 

bout 12,000 per annum. "The annual output of teachers from training 
colleges and departments recognised by the Board of Education was between 
6,000 and 7,000. 
are many reasons why the recorded output from the recognised 
t ST leges ind dest falls so far short of the annua) wastage. 
The following are some of them: e 
a) all types of school appoint untrained teachers. Nearly 1,000 un- 


(a) i r 
i hers were appointed to elementary schools in 1938, and 
a cateo bg untrained teachers were appointed to secondary schools. 
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(b).trained teachers in the schools include a number of teachers who 
have received their training either at an institution which is not recognised 
by the Board or as unrecognised students in a recognised institution. The ~ 
Board's statistics of teachers i» the schools include and classify such 
teachers but their record of output from the training colleges does not. 

(c) teachers return to service in the schools after a break. For instance, 
about 1,800 returned to the elementary schools in 1938 after an absence of 
a year or more. 

(d) for many years the number of teachers required on current staffing 
standards has steadily diminished owing to a decline in school population. 
It was not therefore necessary, on these standards, to match wastage with 
replenishment. 


56. The Board do not prescribe the proportion of trained teachers to be 
employed in the different types of school. They attempt, however, fo adjust 
the output of certificated teachers to demand by fixing a quota of students 
who may be admitted as recognised students to training colleges and depart- 
ments each year. University Training Departments naturally admit, above 
the quota, students whose sole object is to be trained for teaching in secondary 
schools where it is immaterial whether the applicant for a post is or is not 


qualified for recognition vas a certificated teacher. 


57. In fact, the Board's control of the supply of trained teachers never 
has been, nor could it have been, related in any strict quantitative sense 
either to the needs of the schools as a whole or to elementary and secondary 
schools considered separately. The Board do not know how many un- 
trained teachers will be appointed to schools a few years hence; nor can the 
know what proportion of the four-year students whom they recognise m 
obtain posts in secondary schools, nor how many unrecognised studénts the 
training departments will admit. Finally, the Board have no control over 
admissions to those training colleges which are not recogni under their 
Regulations for the Training of Teachers. 


Conclusion 
58. This first chapter of our Report reveals that the existing arrangements 
for the recognition, the training and the supply of teachers are chaotic and 
ill-adjusted even to present needs. In the next two chapters we examine 
supply, and salaries and recognition, respectively in the light of future needs, 
leaving training to be considered after we have explained the proposals 
for constitutional changes to which we refer in the Introduction. 


CHAPTER 2. 


FUTURE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


59. Three things in particular must be done if thé number and quality 
of teachers required to match the reforms proposed in the White Paper are 
to be obtained. The field of recruitment must be widened; conditions of 
service which deter people from becoming teachers must be abolished; and 
the standing of education must be improved so that a sufficient numbef of 
men and women of quality will be attracted to teaching as a. profession. 


60. In this chapter we deal with the future needs of the primary and 
secondary schools. We include nursery schools and nursery classes under 
the heading '' primary schools ’’. It is not our business to advise on the 
organisation or detailed staffing of nursery schools or indeed of any type of 
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school. We. wish only to emphasise that whatever arrangements may be made 
for recruiting persons who are not qualified teachers to help with the care 
and training of children under the age of compulsory school attendance, the 
teachers who are responsible for the conduct of nursery schools and nursery 
classes must be as well trained as teachers in any other type of school. The 
proposals in this part of our Report regarding the supply, salaries and recogni- 
tion of teachers and our plans for the reorganisation of training apply to all 
teachers in secondary and primary schools, including teachers of the youngest 
children. We make a special reference, however, in Chapter 17 to teachers 
in nursery schools. 


PA 


Widening the Field of Recruitment 


6x. Training colleges and universities draw students who intend to be 
teachers almost exclusively from secondary schools; and, so far as the publicly 
provided system of education is concerned, almost exclusively from the 
publicly provided or aided secondary schools. The teaching profession 
throughout all its ranges must in future recruit from all tvpes of secondary 
school including the '* Public Schools ’’. We urge teachers in Public Schools 
to place the claims of teaching before their pupils when advising them upon 
their careers. We now consider separately recruitment from grammar 
(secondary) schools, modern (senior) schools, technical (junior technical) 
schools and from industry, commerce and the professions. 


Recruitment from Grammar (Secondary) Schools 


62. Barely one in seven of children of eleven years of age in any particular 
year are subsequently to be found in grant-aided secondary schools, from 
which the large majority of teachers come; and only one in four of those 
who reach these schools rernain there until 17 years of age, which is the 
earliest age at which a boy or girl can begin a course of training for the 
teaching profession. There were 19,000 boys and girls between 17 and 18 
years of age in grant-earning secondary schools in 1938. There is also recruit- 
ment to the profession from pupils in secondary schools which are recognised 
as efficient* but are not grant-earning, such as private schools and Public 
Schools. But as the number of pois in these schools, excluding preparatory 
schools, is less than one seventh of the number in grant-earnin secondary 
schools it would not be reasonable to put the numerical scope of this additional 
field of recruitment above 2,000, making 21,000 in all. 


63. But this group of 21,000 is also the major source of supply of other 
professions and occupations such as medicine, law, engineering, architecture, 
the Church, the civil service and many other types of work which require a 
preliminary education of the kind which is offered by secondary schools to 
boys and girls up to 17 and 18 years of age. Another small source of supply 
for the professions are the few secondary schools which retain boys and girls 
up to 17 or 18 years 9f age but which are not fecognised by the Board. 


64. If the total number of teachers who will, in future, be required for the 
rimary and secondary schools is put at the modest figure of 250,000, and 
R annual wastage remains at 6 per cent., the schools will ultimately require 
i ‘900 new teachers a year. In so far as these are to be trained teachers or 


even teachers who have had a full secondary education the problem of supply 


* The Board of Education do not pay grant to schools nor to secondary schools 
“ich do not comply with certain | E 

from public elementary schools. Any secondary school, however, may recognised 
popii t if, having invited tion by the Board and been duly inspected, the Board 
as eficient Irho names of mich schools are*printed in italics in the Board’s List of 


So cient Secondary Schools (List 69). 
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from the existing field of recruitment reduces itself to an absurdity. There 
are 21,000 people available for teaching and comparable professions, and 


the teaching profession requires 15:000 of them! 1f, however, the ban on, 


married women is lifted the 15,000 may be considerably reduced, We 
give these figures in order to show the magnitude of the problem. They 
ate not intended to forecast the future accurately. It remains to be seen, 
for instance, whether, when the White Paper reforms are in full operation, 
there will be a larger number of pupils in the grammar schools than there 
are now in the secondary schools and whether a larger proportion of them 
than at present will remain in attendance up to 17 or 18 years of age. 


65. This question of the early withdrawal of pupils (three out of four) from 
secondary schools leads us to our first M nario. There are no doubt 
many reasons, such as attractive openings at 16 years of age or younger, 
why boys and girls leave secondary schools before they have taken the school 
certificate or, having taken it, before they are 17 or 18 years of age. But 
there are two causes for which there are remedies: (a) straitened economic 
circumstances of the family and (b) failure on the part of those concerned to 
inform boys and girls year by year about those professions and occupations 
which would be open to them if they completed a full secondary school course. 
We have no doubt that the teaching profession is losing a large number of 
recruits from both these causes. The first needs no elaboration except fo 
remark that it remaitis to be seen what the effect of the abolition of fees in 
secondary schools will be and what form family allowances or childrens'- 
allowances will take. As to the second, many pupils. who leave school at 
or before 16 years of age for lack of any objective would remain until 17 or 
18 if, without in any way being requi: to commit themselves,' the teaching 
profession Were attractively presented as a possibility for them. ‘It could not, 
however, honestly be so presented unless it were in fact attractive; and it can 


only be attractively presented with sincerity by teachers who themselves find : 


in it a satisfying career. Quite apart, however, from the claims and oppor- 
tunities of the teaching profession there is something to be said for not 
regarding a school as efficient unless it shows.by its yearly practice that it 
takes special care of its pupils in relation to their future occupations. The 
school should be a socially responsible institution. 


66. We recommend 

(a) that the Board of Education should ensure ihat maintenance allow- 
ances and other aids to pupils in grant-aided secondary schools are sufficient 
to prevent children from being withdrawn prematurely solely on economic 
grounds; and that when fees in secondary schools are abolished and when 
family or children’s allowances are in operation, the Board should ensure 
Pad supplement to these aids if experience shows such to be necessary; 
a 

(b) that the Board of Education should instruct H.M. Inspectors to 
satisfy themselves that the claims, conditions and prospects of Ihe teaching 
profession are adequately presented to older children in secondary schools. 


The Factor of the Special Place Examination 


67. Whether a boy or girl in an elementary school is to enter a secondary 
school or not is decided, at present, by the special place examination taken 
by children at about eleven years of age, except in so far as a child who 
fails to secure a special place may nevertheless enter on payment of fees. 
It follows that, since the secondary school is almost the sole avenue to train- 
ing colleges and universities and indeed to recognition as an uncertificated 
teacher, the question of being ablb to become a teacher is, for most 
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‘children, settled at that ‘early . It is true that there are occasional 
‘transfers from elementary to secondary schools a year or two after the special 
place examination, byt their number is so small that it does not materially 
affect our argument. This is a deplorable situation, and is in no way redeemed 
by.the reflection that similar considerations apply to children in the same 
schools in relation to the other professions we have mentioned: medicine, law, 
tho Church and so on. Recruitment to the teaching profession as compared 
with other professions is, in fact, worse than appears on the surface because 
whereas other professions recruit largely fromi the independent schools, to 
which pupils are admitted at r3 or I4 years of age, those schools make a 

comparatively small contribution to the teaching profession so far as teaching 


in grant-aided schools is concerned. 
68. The present system would be satisfactory 
(i) if the special place examination were a valid test of suitability for 
education in a secondary school or, if it were not valid, a further systematic 
review of suitability took place at about 13 years of age, 
(ii) if there were sufficient secondary schools in every area to accom- 
modate all those who achieved the necessary standard in the examination, 
(iii) if parents were always, on financial and other grounds, in a position 
to accept the secondary school education offered to their children, and 
(iv) if education of the type given in secondary. schools ‘were the only 
type which could be regarded as a suitable preparation for admission to 

a training college or university. 

69. But ‘none of these propositions is true. The first three need not be 
examined in detail because roposals have already been made which will 
remedy the situation. The Norwood Report recommends that the special 
place examination in its pret form should be abolished and that, in any 
case, a further review of suitability should take place before a child is 13 
years of LE The proposals in the White Paper coupled with family or 
children's allowances which, as already pointed out should be supplemented 
if necessary, will ensure adequate financial assistance to parents and sufficient 

mar school accommodation in each area. Parents ought not to be 
hampered by financial anxieties about the possibility of their children 
receiving the education for which they are fitted, nor ought they to be 
frustrated by the absence of proper school facilities. As the necessary 
reforms appear to be covered by the intentions of the Government we confine 
ourselves to urging that they (or as a temporary measure some provisional 
substitute for them) should be put into operation at the earliest possible 
moment; otherwise the necessary additional teachers will not be available 
when the major reforms in prospect are due. 


Recruitment from Post-Primary Schools other than Grammar Schools 
70. Our main concérn is with the fourth proposition stated in paragraph 
68. The fact is that the type of education now given in secondary schools 
e: “which will be given in the grammar schools of the future is not the only 
of education which is a suitable qualification for the admission of 
tudents to a course of training for the teaching profession. To put it in 
s other way and more concretely, there are some boys and girls now in 
hie senior schools, and there will be more in the future modern , schools, 
f the right quality to become teachers. This widening of the field of 
recruitment can thus be-considered from two closely related points of view: 
the suitability of the curriculum of the modern (senior) schools as a prepara- 
ton for training and the abilities of thé boys and girls who will be found 
in those schools. Some of the best senior schools, untrammelled by external 
examinations, have already evolved an education and a life which offer 
to their oldet pupils knowledge and skill, and which encourage interests, of 
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great value to a future teacher. A still better curriculum will be possible 
when the school leaving age is raised to 15 and ultimately to 16, when classes 
are smaller, and when amenities, the salaries of staff and conditions of 
service generally are on the secondary level. 


71. We have received some evidence about the quality of the boys and 
girls who are now to be found in senior schools and the number who would 
be likely to succeed as teachers. Estimates differ, but no one who is familiar 
with the achievements during the war of many boys and girls from these 
schools can doubt that there is no justification for ignoring the modern 
(senior) school as a normal field of recruitment to the-profession. It would 
be a profound mistake, and contrary to the intention of the White Paper, 
to think that effective distribution of children to grammar, modern and 
technical schools will mean that al! the most intelligent children will be 
sent to the grammar. schools. The more intellectual children will naturally 
find their way into the grammar schools but not necessarily always the 
more intelligent. 


72. There were, before the war, 500,000 children between 13 and 14 in 
the elementary schools. If only one per cent. of this number, over and 
above the few who may now ultimately enter training colleges or universities, 
completed a course of training each year there would be an additional annual 
output of 5,000 trained teachers. The number of children in this age-group, 
or rather in the agë group 14-15, which will be the relevant one when the 
age is raised to 15, will be considerably smaller in the immediate future 
owing to the low birth rate a corresponding number of years ago. We set 
against this, however, the fact that all children will have the benefit of 
full-time education up to r5 and ultimately to 16, instead of the large 
majority of them leaving before their full potentialities have been discovered. 


73. It is true that raising the age to x6 will require still more teachers. 
We agree, however, with those who say that the problem may prove to 
be not so much one of finding the teachers to raise the age as of raising 
the age to find the teachers. The provision of full-time education up to 16 
years of age will greatly stimulate recruitment to the profession, both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively, if the other reforms in the Whife Paper and 
our own recommendations are put into operation. 


74. When every child in the modern school remains until 16, a position 
which is by no means achieved even in the present secondary schools, it 
will be necessary for these schools to develop sixth forms or their equi- 
valent and to provide pupils between 16 and 18 with an education which 
will qualify them for admission to training college or university. The 
immediate question is what to do in the interim period, when the leaving 
age is I4 or 15, about the further education up to r8 years of age of boys 
and girls in senior schools; who might become teachers. It may well be 
that in some areas or for some children transfer to a secondary school at 
I4 Or I5 will be the best solution. In other cases employment combined 
wifh a carefully planned course of part-time education up to say I9 or 20 
may be better. 


75. Boys and girls who enter technical (junior technical) schools at II 
years of age, or who are transferred to them from other schools between 
1I and I3, should not thereby be regarded by others, nor regard themselves, 
as firfally committed to employment in industry or commerce. These schools 
should be free to furnish a quota, however small, to the teaching profession.. 
Here and there a boy or girl may, by 15 or 16 years of age, discover that 
it is teaching rather than industry or commerce that he or she really desires. 
We therefore regard it as important that local education authorities should 
make known to pupils in technica] (junior technical) schools that their 
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admission to these schools does not debar them from choosing teaching as 
a career, and should make the nec arrangements for the further educa- 
tion of those who choose and are provisionally judged fit for the profession. 


76. We recommend 

that every local education authority should from time to time be required 
to submit proposals to the Board of Education for the continued education 
up to 18 years of age, or older sf necessary, of those boys and girls in 
their senior (modern) schools and juntor technical schools who are willing, 
without commitment, to consider preparation for the teaching profession 
and are provisionally judged suitable for it. 


Recruitment from Industry, Commerce and the Professions 


77. There is a further possible source of supply, namely industry. 
commerce and the professions. No one would wish teachers to be recruited 
from failures in other walks of life. We have no doubt, however, that there 
are intelligent men and women still comparatively young who, after a spell 
in some other occupation, which in the case of women might have been in 
the home, would adopt teaching as a profession if a clear way into the 
profession were available and made known. The fact that a person chooses, 
or drifts into, a particular occupation at 18 years of age does not always 
mean that he would have been found in it if choice had been delayed until 
he ‘was 20, or if other possibilities had been fully presented to him. There 
are also other men and women beyond the normal student age who for 
one reason or another, such as a return to this country after residence 
abroad, might well be free to consider teaching as a profession. 


78. Whether the number of teachers who could be recruited from this 
source be large or small the schools cannot afford to dispense with the 
services of that leaven of people who do not approach the profession along 
the normal avenues. A very large majority of teachers under our present 
system of recruitment inevitably have much the same educational history: 
school to college or university and then back to school. It would be of 
immense advantage to the schools if there were more who, before they 
became teachers, had experienced life in some capacity other than that of 
full-time students. It is to be hoped that this variety will be achieved 
in the immediate post-war years by the recruitment of men and women 
demobilised from the Forces and Auxiliary Services. Further, wider ex- 
perience amongst teachers will be secured if there should be, after the war, 
a compulsory period of national service for all young people. Our concern, 
however, is with permanent recruitment and with something more than six 
months or a year away from educational institutions. We mean planned 
recruitment from amongst those who have achieved some standing in business 
ora profession"or have had some other responsible experience. 

79. It is obvious that such people, if they have profited by their business, 

rofessional or other experience and have kept alive their intellectual or 
cultural interests, should not be required to undergo so long a period of 
training as à boy or girl of 18 years of age. The course must be one which in 
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80. We recommend 

(a) that the Board of Education should offer a maintenance allowance 
(with adequate additions where appropriate for wife and children) to men 
and women of maturer years who desire to be trained for the teaching 
profession and are judged fit for such training; and 

(b) that such recruits to the profession should on appointment receive a 
salary which takes account of their age and experience. 


Married Women 


8r. There remains the employment of married women. The elementary ~ 
and secondary schools lose about 11,000 teachers a year owing to retirement 
on grounds of age, infirmity, death and “other causes." The “ other 
causes "' account for nearly 8,000, and it is probable that a large proportion 
of this loss is due to the retirement of women on marriage, though there is 


detail under the- heading '' Conditions of Service" and we defer our 
recommendation until then. All we need Say here is that the schools cannot, 
as a mere matter of supply, dispense with the service of qualified teachers 
who are anxious to continue to serve in them; and that it is surely the height 
of irony to adopt a policy which, in effect, rules that women with children of 
their own shall as a class be debarred from making any contribution in the 
schools beyond that of sending their children to them. : 


iG Conditions of Service 
82. There are many conditions which teachers have now to endure which 
deter people from entering the profession. Some of these we shall deal 
with under the heading '' The Standing of Education." Here we deal only 
With bad buildings, large classes and the narrow life which is sometimes 
Imposed on teachers. 


Bad Buildings and Large Classes 


53. The nature of school buildings and the size of classes can make or mar 
the satisfaction that teachers find in their work. They. affect their efficiency 
and comfort and, indeed, their health. They are sometimes related, in that 
the. shapé or size of rooms, particularly in comparatively small schools of 
antiquated design, may make inevitable the grouping of an over large number 
of children. But not all large classes'are due to ill-conditioned bui dings nor 
do such buildings always result in large classes. We do not say more about 
school buildings beyond emphasising that the contentment of t¢achers depends 
in large measure upon the spaciousness and attractiveness of the bui dings 
and grounds in which the school as a community conducts its work and play; 
and that recruitment will suffer so long as there are school premises which 
are mean, niggardly, ugly, or otherwise ill-adapted to their purpose. 


84. We are more concerned with large classes, not only because they are 
an even greater deterrent to recruitment than bad buildings but also because 
sinaller classes would demand a substantial increase in the number of teachers 
employed in the schools. Large classes thus affect supply in two ways: they 
depress recruitment and yet to get rid of them would magnify the problem 
Tegarded as a purely numerical affair. Moreover, since by far the greater 
Part of the expenditure on education is due. not unnaturally, to the salaries 
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of teachers, any substantial reduction in the size of classes, would add con- 

ò siderably to educational costs. ^ Despite these considerations we have no 
hesitation in saying that one of the major educational reforms required, from 
the point of view of the recruitment of teachers alone, is a reduction in the 
size of classes. Further, though it is not strictly our business to make such a 
comment, we feel bound to say that we have yet to discover any educational 
justification for the view, which unfortunately is crystallised in our national 
practice, that large classes are more tolerable amongst younger than amongst 
older children. 


A Narrow Life 


85. The teacher is often said to lead a narrow life. The doctor, engineer, 
architect or lawyer has several possibilities before him when he has completed 
his qualifications or soon after he has obtained some experience of his pro- 
fession. He may engage in private practice as a consultant or otherwise, enter 
the public service or combine the two. The trained teacher, on the other 
hand, enters an institution, the school, with its familiar shape and organisa- 
tion. Whether it be an infant school or a grammar school it is nevertheless 
an institution tending to mould its servants to the pattern of an institutional 
life; and there, in some school or other,- the large majority of teachers remain 
until they retire at 60 or 65 years of age. 


86. The nature of the work of teachers is such that, contrary to what 
is often supposed, they have much to do out of school hours. They cannot 
teach effectively without carefully preparing their work beforehand and subse- 
quently spending time on the correction of the work of their pupils. Much of 
this is done at home. They also undertake supervision duties in Connection 
with the social and athletic activities of the school, some of which take place 
after the normal school day is over. We draw attention also to the fact that, 
particularly in war time, they are asked to shoulder a number of addi- 
tional epus eai many of them only remotely, if at all, connected with 
their work as teachers. In normal times, teachers are free to use their leisure 
as they will, subject, we suppose, to certain broad limitations which may 
differ under different local education authorities and governing bodies; ahd 
many undertake work which is of great value to the community. It is com- 
paratively rare, however, for teachers to engage in forms of public service 
which may make demands requiring them occasionally to be absent from the. 
school during normal hours of duty. This is a pity. Many teachers 
acquire in the course of their school experiences a type of quali- 
fication which is particularly valuable. We would, for instance, favour 
a more generalised practice of securing the services of teachers on 
education committees; and, of course, they should be free to play a full Den 

ising their ewn professional associations. We have in mind, 5 
tice of the Peace, membership of a children's court, member- 
ship of a local authority, service on university bodies or rural community 


ld the public podies. coher Seay beneit Fom ae 
i ich teachers could make, but the teachers wo 
RL eb a! Any disturbance of school organisation would be 
mer ni made good, so far as the children were concerned, just because 
ae responsible for their education had, and were allowed to enjoy, interests 
and responsibilities outside those of the school. We go further and say that 
it would be a positive advantage if schools, generally, were so staffed and 
organised that the presence of all the teachers all the time was not regarded 


as a necessary condition for effective work. 


87. Not only wou 


» 
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88. We recommend i 

that the Board of Education should take steps to secure the relaxation of 
rules, prescribed or implied, which unduly limit the participation of teachers 
in public affairs, and to render possible the more generous staffing arrange- 
ments which such relaxation might require. 


Resignation on Marriage 
89. One aspect of this narrow life is the requirement, where it exists, that . 
women teachers shall resign on marriage. This requirement rests on no le 
obligation. Local education authorities and governing bodies of schools have 
discretion in this as in many other matters. Practice varies, therefore, from 
area to area. There are areas where retirement on marriage is not required; 
there are others where resignation is demanded but employment may be con- 
tinued in a temporary capacity for one year, and married women may be 
appointed to vacancies if no other suitable candidate is available. Some 
authorities recognise the value of married women on the staffs of schools but 
limit the number who may be employed in each school. A number of authori- 
ties require resignation on marriage and limit their employment of married 
women to temporary or supply work. These are but some of the varieties of 
practice which local education authorities adopt. 


go. There is no doubt that current practice tends to stamp the profesgjon 
as being, for women, a celibate profession. This deters young women, most 
of whom naturally look forward to marriage, from spending the time and 
money required to prepare themselves for teaching. They seek other occupa- 
tions, thongh many of them may be gifted as potential teachers. In short, 
the marriage bar depresses recruitment. 


. 9r. The considerations, apart from supply, which should determine policy 
in this matter are obvious. Children of all ages, and not only young children, 
benefit from the care and training of teachers with experience, of home respon- 
sibilities, including the experience of marriage and, perhaps, the care of chil- 
dren of their own. The influence of a wise married woman on adolescent boys 
and girls and on her colleagues, both men and women, is an advantage which 
the schools ought not to have to forgo. The presence of married men on 
a staff is equally desirable and is almost universally secured. We do not 
say that marriage inevitably improves the outlook of a teacher or necessarily 
increases his or her efficiency; but we do say that generally to debar married 
women from work in the schools is patently contrary to common sense. No 
other criticism of the schools by mothers can compare in significance with their 
criticism (though it may not be.formulated in these precise terms) that the 
staffs of the schools to which they entrust their children fail, by design, to 
include a reasonable proportion of women with experiences and responsibilities 
like their own. 


92. We do not prophesy that if the marriage bar were abolished a large 
number of women would, nor are we urging that they should, continue their 
work in schools immediately after. marriage or return to it after they are 
free from the more exacting claims of motherhood. Our view is simply 
this: that if a married woman has the time and inclination to teach, the 
choice whether she pursues that inclination or not should rest with her; 
and if she wishes to teach, the deciding factors, so far as her employers are 
concerned, should be her professional competence and the need for the type 
of service which she is qualified to render. Suitable arrangements should 
be made to meet the needs of mariied women, particularly for motherhood; 
and these arrangements should, so far as is practicable, be the same in all 
parts of the country. 
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93. In practice the employment of married women raises two separate 
but related issues: fifst, whether a oen teacher should be required to 
resign on marriage and second on what conditions married women should 
be re-employed after a prolonged absence from teaching. We have made 
it clear that we do not think women should be required to resign on marriage. 
Married women who have been away from school for several years should 
be given the opportunity of a period of preparation to bring their knowledge 
of educational practice up to date. They would then, as they do not always 
now, resume work in the schools with confidence and with reasonable 
prospects of promotion. 

94. Finally we believe that before the full possibilities of married women 
in the schools are discovered it wil be necessary to make arrangements 
for the part-time employment of some of them with, of course, appropriate 
modifications of salary. Married women might be offered the option either 
of full working hours or of an arrangement whereby they were not required 
to arrive at the school so early or stay so late as the general body of teachers. 
This may not be possible now, but when, as the White Paper proposes, 
schools are more spacious and classes are smaller, it will be practicable to 
organise the school day in such a way that there will be a proper place for 
a small proportion of teachers who are, in effect, part-time teachers. We 
make a recommendation about part-time teachers later on. „Such an arrange- 
ment would obviously be very convenient to some married women with 
domestic responsibilities; and we have already said that schools should be 
organised and staffed in such a way that it is not always necessary to have 
all the teachers present all the time. 


95. We recommend 

(a) that the Board of Education should ensure that teachers in grant- 
aided schools are not required to resign or otherwise to give up their appoint- 
ments solely on the ground of marriage; a 

(b) that the Board of Education should secure throughout the country 
suitable arrangements, particularly as regards motherhood, to meet the needs 
of married women who wish to remain in or return to the schools, including 
the provision of refresher courses for those returning to school after a 
prolonged period of absence. 


Part-time Teachers 


96. It is regrettable that, generally speaking, the elementary and secondary 
schools do not know how, or are not allowed, to make use of the 
part-time teacher, except the peripatetic teacher of some special subject 
or the person who comes in to give an occasional '' talk." And yet there 
are well qualified men and women scattered up and down the country, 
some ot them trained teachers, who have a contribution to make and would 
be willing to teach regularly for short periods each week throughout the 
year. The fact is, that, on the whole, schools are too tightly organised to 
accept outside gifts of this kind, and it is their loss. We know that the 
resence Of part-time teachers often means troublesome adjustments, but 
schools would not suffer in the long run by making them. As wide a cross- 
section of the community as possible should make a contribution to the 
education offered in the schools. Some schools, like some homes, never 


experience a breath of fresh air until a stranger arrives and is welcomed. 
37. We recommend : M 
that the Board of Education should encourage local education authorities 


and governing bodies to institute arrangements whereby schools, wherever 


it would be advantageous to do so? could make use of the part-time services 


of qualified persons. 
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Sabbatical Terms 


98. The life of teachers should be made more attractive, but not by 
artificial aids. The positive attractions which are added must arise from 
the peculiar needs of the profession. There has been much talk for many 
years about sabbatical terms for teachers, but nothing systematic has been 
done to establish or authorise them. The case for a sabbatical period for 
each teacher after a substantial spell of continuous service can be, and 
frequently has been, overstated. It is not true that all teachers or perhaps 
even most teachers wholly lose their freshness after ten or twenty years of 
continuous teaching. Nevertheless teaching, with its constant pre occupation 
with ‘the young, probably makes greater demands on resources an » 
sonality than any other type of occupation; and the danger, after a period, 
of failing to work at maximum capacity is very real. Moreover there are 
many teachers who need, and many others who naturally desire, an oppor- 
tunity of bringing their knowledge or skill up to date or of investigating 
educational practice in schools other than their own. 


99. We do not suggest that all teachers would or Should take- advantage 
of sabbatical periods. In any case WOE CUM not be available to eu 
teachers whose service was unsatisfactory ithi i tro! 


every teacher who makes suitable proposals for the use of the period should 
be allowed a sabbatical term on ful P 

and that, where the circumstances and Proposals of the teacher warrant, the 
period should not be limited to one term. 


The Standing of Edücation 

Too. The standing of education itself must be raised jf teaching as a 
profession is to become attractive to intelligent and cultured men and women. 
We realise that it is not only teachers who are involved, since education 
isjnot a matter only of schools and children. Education is concerned with 
the" growth of individuals of all ages, and therefore with the 'shape of in- 
stitutions of many kinds; and it embraces any human activity designed to 
influence the development of children or grown men and women, either 
individually or collectively. It is a truism to say that every teacher, in 
however humble a capacity he or she may be serving, is directly and voca- 
tionally involved in moulding the shape of things to come; and that there- 
fore the character of a teacher is no less important than his intelligence. It 
is necessary, however, to emphasise these truths because there are those who 
seem lazily to think that growth and development inevitably proai in 
desirable directions. Recent history surely teaches us that it will be fatal 
to the future society if people are encouraged to believe in what an American 
writer has described as “the immoral idea of progress as a law of life. 
Moreover, education is a unity. It does not make sense to regard the 
education of young people as one thing and that of adults as another: and 
quite different thing; or to conside: that though it may be desirable to have 
cultured teachers in charge of the sixth form of a grammar school it does 
not matter what kind of a m is entrusted with the education of infants, 
so.long a9 she is fond of children: 


Tor. It is easy to make generalisations, but it is difficult to frame recom- 
mendations designed to secure a highér public regard for education. The 
universities Obviously have an important réle to play. As centres of study 
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and research they ought to give education a high place in their range of 
studies, and as institutions maintaining high cultural standards they ought to 
exercise a profound irffluence upon the education of teachers. 


Teachers not a Race apart 


102. We turn from the standing of education to the status of teachers. 
There are teachers who have chosen their profession because they have a call to 
it which cannot in any circumstances be denied. It would, however, be foolish 
to rely upon this missionary spirit for maintaining the supply and the morale of 
a quarter of a million teachers. Teaching is indeed a form of social service but 
like other professions it is also a bread and butter affair, and a large proportion 
of teachers not unreasonably treat it as such. They are interested in children, 
in their general welfare and education, but they are also interested in the 
emoluments of the profession and in the prospects which it offers of a satisfy- 
ing life for themselves. This measure of self-interest is common to the majority 
of people in the majority of professions and we see no reason why teachers 
should be expected to judge their profession by different standards. There is, 
indeed, a positive danger in such an expectation. It encourages ple to 
treat teachers as a race apart, when the prime need is that they should be 
regarded as what in fact they are: ordinary people with a personal life to live 
and a necessary and therefore useful task to perform. b 


The Esteem in which the Profession is held 


103. The esteem in which the profession is held by the public is an obvious 
factor in recruitment. We wish to place on record that our own investiga- 
tions have led us to a high appreciation of the profession and to the con- 
viction that parents especially are conscious of the debt they owe to teachers, 
particularly at the present time. It is incontrovertible, for instance, that it 
was the confidence which nts placed in teachers that alone made the 
Government scheme for the evacuation of school children a practicable 
proposition. But parents may highly value what a particular school tor 
teacher has done for their children and yet discourage one of those same 
children from entering the profession. ere are many reasons’ for this. 
One, in homes in which teaching is not regarded as a step up in the social 
scale, is the feeling, to which we have already referred, that teachers are 
a race apart; another is a knowledge of the conditions under which many 
teachers have to work. 


104. The fact is that a sense of indebtedness on the of a large number 
of parents to individual teachers who have charge of their children is not 
necessarily reflected in any corporafe esteem of the profession nor in any 
widespread public interest in teaching conditions. Practically every family 
has dealings of some kind or another with a number of schools and teachers 
and this familiafity breeds a kind of careless. content with things that be, so 
long as the children are happy, -which they generally are. Teaching as a 
pro ession Will not be accorded the esteem it deserves until the interest of 
men and women generally extends beyond the happiness of their own 
children and beyond schools which they hap n to know, and reaches out 
to an appreciation of education as something of vital concern to all citizens. 


105. We recommend 

that authorities responsible for adult education should offer to parents 
and others the opportunity of learning about the educational system in this 
country, including tts history, and of discussing under skilled gui the 
function of education in a communtiy. guidance 
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. We have not hitherto specifically mentioned adult education as a 
Sage m supply of teachers of mature years because those attending adult 
education classes, if they are not already teachers, are probably engaged 
in industry, commerce or the professions, recruitment from which we have 
already considered. But we draw attention to the fact that a desire on the 

art of men and women in other occupations to enter the profession of teach- 
ing might be very much. stimulated if the range of adult education studies 
included, as we recommend above, a study of the schools and their needs. 


CHAPTER 3 


SALARIES AND RECOGNITION OF TEACHERS IN PRIMARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


minimum education for the '' children of the poor ’’, slowly gave way to the 
voluntary schools established by the National Society, the British and Foreign 
School Society and other religious bodies. It was not until 1870 that the first 
Education Act was passed, and the provision of elementary schools was made 
the responsibility of publicly elected authorities who had power to levy a 
Tate for the purpose. Throughout the whole of this Period there were also a 


the amount of the knowledge she imparted ’’, replied: “ It’s little they pays 
us, and it’s little we teaches them ’’, ^ 


108. The terms of reference of a Royal Commission of 1858 reveal the 
attitude of the time towards elementary education. They were: 

“ To inquire into the present state of popular education in England and 
to consider and report iat measures, if any, are required for the extension 
of sound and cheap elementary instruction to all classes of the people. 

The attitude towards education was naturally reflected in the view taken of 
the task and the status of teachers, Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, the first 
Secretary of the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, who laid the 
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foundations of our system of elementary education, established, in his private 
4% capacity, a training college. After describing the work and duties of the 
5 . 


“students he says: 

“ By this laborious and frugal life, economy of management is reconciled 
with efficiency both of the moral and intellectual training of the school, and 
the master goes forth into the world humble, industrious and instructed "'. 

Finally, Mr. Robert Lowe, Vice-President of the Education Department, 
defending the ''Payment by Results" Code of 186r in the House of 
Commons, said: 
** If the new system will not be cheap it will be efficient, and if it will 
not be efficient it will be cheap." 
We.can sum up the matter by saying that the atmosphere of the Poor Law 
and a trail of cheapness lay across the elementary schools right up to the end 
of the 19th century. 

zog. The situation improved, or at least was capable of improvement, when 
in 1902 the ent local education authorities took over the responsibilities 
of the School Boards and were made financially responsible for the secular 
instruction of all recognised. elementary schools whether voluntary or publicly 
provided. But this measure did not ensure suitable buildings; and even now 
there-are areas where the majority of the elementary schools date from the 
ith century and are unfit for the education of children according to present 
standards. Nor did the 1902 Act do anything to remedy the salary position. 
This was undertaken in 1919 by the Burnham Committee, appointed at the 
instance of Mr. Fisher. This Committee, however, as we have said in an 
earlier part of our Report, were limited by their terms of reference to the 
historical distinction between elementary and secondary education. The 
elementary schools remain the cheap part of the educational system not only 
because of their lower salary scales but also because local education authorities 
can, and some still do, employ a large number of uncertificated teachers. 


iro. We cannot emphasise too strongly the need that the public should 
recognise these historical facts, because in our opinion realization of them 
both affords explanation of so much that is unsatisfactory and suggests the 
remedy for its improvement. The truth is that we have not yet emancipated 
ourselves. from the tradition of educating our children on the cheap. We 
say nothing about the folly of that policy from the point of view of the 
spiritual heritage of the community and the social justice due to each individual 
member of the community. But we wish to stress the fact that from the 
economic point of view also it is a short-sighted policy. It is not customary 
to liken education to agriculture and industry as productive activities, but 
in fact it is one of the most productive of all human activities, and we are 
persuaded that the material wealth and the defensive capacity of a community 
depend in very high degree upon the kind and quality of education which it 
gives to its children,» — — . 

The Burnham Committees 

xxx. The salaries of teachers in schools provided or maintained by local 
education authorities have for over twenty years been ‘governed by agree- 
ments reached between, representatives of teachers and of local education 
authorities sitting together on the Burnham Committees, which were set up . 
in 19r9 to bring order out of a variety of conflicting and competing scales of 
pay. The salary scales so agreed (and approved by the Board of Education 
for grant purposes) cannot be enforced by the Board directly, but they are 
supported by the Board’s Grant Regulations which provide that, if the scales 
of remuneration are less than the recognised scales and if in the Board'g 
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opinion educationat efficiency in the area is thereby endangered, the Board 
tnay make such deductions trom the grant as will, in their opinion, secure that 
the expenditure*by the Authority falling to be met from the rates shall not 
be less than such expenditure would have been if the scales of remuneration 
in.question had been in accordance with the recognised scales. 


112. The scales now in force are based, so far as the teachers we are here 
considering are concerned, on two separate reports: one dealing with teachers 
in public elementary schools and the other with teachers in secondary schools. 
The scales are thus related to the type of school in which the teacher is serving 
and, as will be seen, they emphasise the division between elementary and 
pecondary schools in terms of that cheapness to which we have already 
referred. 


113. For teachers in elementary schools there are three scales: Scales II, 


III, and IV. Scale I, the lowest, was abandoned in 1936. Scale IV is that. 


in force in the London area which, in addition to the London County Council 
area, includes the whole of the County of Middlesex, and with one exception 
all the boroughs and urban districts which are local education authorities of 
.the metropolitan parts of Essex, Kent and Surrey. Scale III is the 
predominant scale in the county boroughs and boroughs, and also operates in 
some counties; and Scale II is reserved mainly, but not exclusively, for the 


of exceptional value. Somewhat similar arrangements operate in the elemen- 


tary schools. 


Principles om which Salary Scales should be based 
,, 114. It is not our task to frame new scales of salaries for teachers. That 
is the business of the Burnham Committees. But we do suggest certain 
criteria by which the emoluments of the profession should be judged. Salary 
scales should satisfy four main tests: 

(a) a test of personal need: they should make possible the kind of life 
which teachers of the quality required ought to be enabled to live; 

(b) & market test: they should bear a relationship to the earnings of 
other professions and occupations so that the necessary supply -of teachers 
of the right quality will be forthcoming; mee 

(c) a professional test: they should not give rise to anomalies or injustices 
witbin the teaching profession; and : 

(d) an educational test:~they should not have consequences which 
damage the efficiency of the education provided in any particular type o: 
school or area, 


The Personal Test E 
115. We consider first the personal life of the teacher. We emphasis 
that we are dealing with the scales in force in 1938 and not with Dod un 
time additions or adjustments. At the outset we record that, apart ibility 
addition, to salary due to the teacher holding a post of special responsi 
or having special qualifications, though 
(a) no woman assistant teacher ir an el tary -school, even est paid 
she be a trained graduate, can earn more than £258 in the low 


£ 
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(Scale II) areas or more than £324 in the highest paid (Scale IV) areas. 
The corresponding figures for men teachers are £330 and £408; and 
(b) no man assistant teacher, however well qualified, in a secondary school 
can earn more than {480 in the provinces or £528 in London. The 
corresponding figures for women are £384 and £420. 
It is important to remember that these are gross salaries and that {1 in every 
£20 is not available for day by day living expenses since it is deducted as the 
teacher's 5 per cent. contribution towards his pension. We make no comment 
on.these maxima at this stage except to say that they do not, in our view, 
offer teachers a reasonable standard of life. 
116, We record below two examples of the elementary school scales : 
(i) The scale in the lowest paid areas for a trained woman teacher in 
an elementary school who has spent two years in a training college in 
preparation for her work is as follows: 


Initial salary—£r50. } The first increment does not accrue until 


al i t—£9. T : ; 
e ieee. after the completion of two years’ service. 


A woman teacher on this scale who began teaching at 21 years of age 
would therefore reach a net salary of about £211 a year by the time she 
was 30 years of age; and when she was 34 she would have reached her 
maximum of £258 gross or about £245 net, and at that figure her salary 
would remain for the next 25 years supposing she served until she was 60, 
remained in a Scale II area and did not become a Head Teacher. 


(ii) The scale in a Scale III area, such as Birmingham, for two-year 
trained men teachers in elementary schools is as follows: 


Initial salary—£r8o. } The first increment does not accrue until 


viable um m aíter the completion of two years' service. 


A: man teacher on this scale who was teaching in a junior or a senior 
school and began his teaching at 21 years of age would by 30 years of age 
be receiving a net salary of about £262. He would reach his maximum, 
£366 gross and £348 net, by the time he was 38 years of age. If such a 
teacher had spent four years instead of two years over his training and 
had, thus taken a university degree as well as completed an approved course 

. of training he would nevertheless be on the same scale. It is true that he 
would receive, on appointment, two increments in respect of his additional 
qualifications but since it would have taken him two additional years to 
secure these qualifications his salary on appointment is what it would have 
been if he had limited himself to a two-year course of training: his 
maximum is the same in either case. In fact the trained graduate in the 
elementary school is financially worse off than his two-year trained colleague 
in that while He was spending money on his two years of additional training 
his colleague was earning £180, a year as a teacher. It is true, however, 

-that graduation improves his prospects of promotion. 

We regard these figures and these scales as amply justifying our earlier 
statement that the country has not yet emancipated itself from the tradition 
of cheapness in elementary education. 

117, We now record two examples of scales in the secondary schools: 

` (i) The scale for women graduates in secondary schools in the provinces 

is as follows: — j € 


o ec ei An increment is awarded for training but 
Masini (salary 84. the maximum remains the same. 
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It follows from this that a woman who has spent four years in training 
for the profession and is a university pradiate, perhaps with high honours, 
may look forward as an assistant teacher to a net salary of £365 a year by 
about the time she is 40 years of age. 

(ii) The scale for men graduates in secondary schools in the London area 
is as follows: — 

TE s E An increment is awarded for training but 

Maximum salary— £5 28 the maximum remains the same. 

It follows that a man teacher with the highest academic attainments and 
serving in the most important publicly provided secondary school in the 
country cannot under present Burnham arrangements earn a net salary 
of more than £502 a year unless his service is deemed to be of exceptional 
value or he holds a post of special responsibility or becomes a Head Master. 


118. We do not wish to pitch hopes too high. We do not suggest that 
teachers, in contrast with most other people, should be wholly freed from 
anxiety about their financial position. But when we consider the nature of 
the work of teachers, the need for their enjoyment of a life of reasonably 
high cultural standards, and the fact that they have domestic and family 
responsibilities not differing from those of other men and women, we urge 
most strongly that current salaries for the great majority of teachers, as 
illustrated by the figures‘we have quoted, are demonstrably inadequate. 


The Test of the Market 


119. We now deal with our second principle. We could compare teachers’ 
salaries with those obtainable in many oke occupations and professions. 
We propose, however, to analyse the position in detail as reg only the 
Civil Service. We do this for varfous reasons: the requisite figures are easily 
obtainable, both services are public services and the field of recruitment to the 
civil service is as nearly the sáme as the field of recruitment to the teaching 


profession as is that of any other occupation or profession. Before we quote. 


any figures or make any comparisons we wish to make three points quite 
clear. We are not attempting to equate the value of one service with the 
other; we are not passing any judgment whether civil servants are abler or less 
able than teachers; but we are concerned with the fact that, at the time when 
the majority of boys and girls or young men and young women make their 
choice of a career, the teaching protéssion and the civil service present them- 
elves as two among many possibilities. It is therefore sensible to attempt to 
describe the vista which reveals itself to young people at this critical moment 
of their lives, and to their parents who have the responsibility of advising 
em. 


a 


Clerical and Executive Classes of the Civil Service 


120. We shall first consider the Clerical and Executive Classes of the Civil 
Service, excluding the Departmental Clerical Grades. The age of admission 
to the clerical grade is 16 to 17, that is approximately the school certificate 
Stage and a year or two earlier than a student could enter a training college. 
The age of admission to the Junior Executive Grade is 18 to I9, that is 
approximately the higher school certificate stage and about the age at which 
students enter a training college or university. The junior executive grade 
can also be reached by promotion from the clerical grade, The normal pro- 
motion of the clerical officer, howevér, is to the higher clerical grade, the 
maximum of which is the same as for the junior executive grade. 
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tar. The salary scales of civil servants, like those of teachers, are subject 
. to area differentiation. There are London, intermediate and provincial rates 
`a of pay. For our purposes it is sufficient to say that the differentiation be- 
tween the highest and lowest rates is £20 for salaries exceeding {200 but not 
exceeding £300; and £30 for those exceeding £300 but not exceeding £650. 
In this connection it should be noted that the differentiation for certificated 
teachers at their net maxima between Scale IV and Scale II is £74 for men 
and £63 for women. : 


122. It is not easy to make a fair comparison of salaries because whereas, 
for instance, more than 70 per cent. of clerical and junior executive officers 
are on the London scale, only 22 per cent. of certificated teachers are on 
Scale IV. As 64 per cent. of the teachers are on Scale III we compare their 
Salaries with civil servants on the intermediate scale, although this scale applies 
to only 20 per cent.-of civil servants. _ We give two tables: one for men and 
the other for women. We record the salaries, if any, for ages from 16 to 24 
or 25 and again from 35 to 38 or 40, between which the various maxima are 
reached. The civil servant does not contribute to his pension out of his 
annual.salary, but the teacher does so to the extent of 5 per cent. We therefore 
give the teacher's net salary: that is the scale salary less 5 per cent. calculated 
to the nearest pound. 


MEN 


Certificated Teachers (Scale III) and Clerical and Junior Executive Officers 
(Intermediate Scale) 
eee 

Certificated Teachers j 


Junior 
Age Clerical Executive 
Two-Year Graduate Officers 2Officers 
Trained Trained 
Sian £ £ £ 
aM f At School At School ES } At School 
At College 100 145 
> nae II5 160 
171 At University 125 175 
171 140 190 
182 194 155 203 
194 194 167 : 221 
205 205 179 239 
217| E 217 IQI 257 
"i i T. 
3 331 331 307 432 
” 342 342 319 450 
. 348(max.) 348 (max.) 331 468 
335 (max.) 486 


It will be seen that though the certificated teacher’s maximum is slightly 
higher than that of the clerical officer it is {162 less than thab‘of ‘the junior 
executive officer. Moreover, if he is a two-year trained teacher he will have 
been at school and college up to 20 years of age, by which time the 
clerical officer will have earned £375; and if he is a graduate he will have 
been at the university between 18 and 22, during which period the junior 
executive officer will have received salary amounting to £670. This con- 
- sideration of immediate earnings naturally influences young people and their 
parents, and the more so if sacrifice of immediate earnings does not result 
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ultimately in a higher salary. It should be added that if the graduate spent 
the whole of his teaching period in a secondary schogl on the provincial scale, 
the maximum salary he could reach as an assistant master, without any 
additions for a post of special responsibility, would be £456 compared with 
the £510 of the junior executive officer. ^ 


WOMEN 


Certificated Teachers (Scale III) and Clerical and Junior Executive Officers 
(Intermediate Scale) 


| 
Certificated Teachers 
Clerical Junior 
Age Officers Executive 
" Two-Year Graduate Officers 
Trained Trained 
|o stop cca EN 
£ £ £ £ 
i { At School At School Es } At School 
At College x00 145 
" A 115 160 
154 At University 125 175 
154 140 190 
162 171 155 197 
171 17 160 209 
i i 165 EE 
| 
274(max.) 274(max.) 265 354 
270(max.) 372 
4 2 tee 405 (max.) 
eee ! 


The comments made on the figures for men teachers apply with. equal force 
to women. It need only be said that if ihe graduate teacher had spent 
her teaching life in a secondary school on the provincial scale her maximum 
salary would be £365 against the £405 for the junior executive officer. 


123. If we attempt to compare maximum salaries of higher clerical or junior 
executive officers with those of Heads of elementary schools we meet a difficulty 
which makes a direct comparison misleading. The salaries of Heads of schools 
depend noi only upon the area in which the school is situated but also, not 
unnaturally, on the size of the school. For the purpose of Head Teachers 
ee there are five grades of school according to the number of children in 
attendance, 


Grade I: not over roo in average attendance, 

Grade II: over roo but not over 200 in average attendance, 
Grade IIT: over 200 but not over 350 in average attendance, 
Grade IV : over 350 but not over 500 in average attendance, 
Grade V: over 500 in average attendance. 


124. If, for example, we take the lowest maxima, that is: Grade I schools in 
Scale II ezeas, the figures are as follows: men Head Teachers £342 net, and 
women Head Teachers {274 net. For Grade II schools in Scale III areas the 
figures are £416 net and (331 net for men and women respectively. if on the 
other hand we take the highest maxima, that is Grade V schools on Scale IV 
areas, we get £576 net for men and {462 net for women. These highest 
Maxima, it is true, compare reasonably well with the maxima for higher clerical 
or junior executive officers, which in London are £525 for men and £420 for 
women. But there are only 150 schools in the whole country in Grade V. 
‘There are 1,500 in Grade IV, 7,500 in Grade III, 8,500 in Grade II and 1,000 
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in Grade I. The facts are: that on the whole the size of schools is small; that 
small schools tend to predominate in rura] areas; that salaries'in rural areas are 
low; and that therefore the salaries of the majority of Heads are on a scale 
with the lower rather than higher maxima. 


125. The matter, as regards men, can be put in another way. About 3 in 10 
of all men in the clerical and executive class of the civil service were, in 1938, 
in the higher clerical, junior executive or a still higher grade. It so happens 
also that in the same year about 3 in xo of all male certificated teachers were 
Head Teachers. This does not necessarily mean that the prospects of 
promotion in each service were the same: a knowledge of the normal age of 
promotion in each service would be required in order to make any coni- 
parison. But what ĉan be said is that a male higher clerical or junior execu- 
tive officer is on one of three scales, the highest maximum of which is £525 
and the lowest maximum £495. The male Head of an elementary schovt, 
however, is on one of 15 scales, the maxima of which range from £342 net 
for small schools, of which there are a large number, in Scale II areas, 
to £576 net for very large schools, of which there are very few, in Scale IV 
areas. : 

126. We have shown that though the certificated teacher does not compare 
unfavourably as regards maximum salary with the clerical officer, he is at a 
great disadvantage when compared with the higher clerical officer or junior 
executive officer, and that even when certificated teachers receive the highest 
promotion within their branch of the school service, namely to that of Head 
of an elementary school, the large majority of them still receive salaries the 
maxima of which are below those of higher clerical or junior executive officers. 
This still leaves out of account the fact that officers in higher clerica} and junior 
executive grades have prospects of promotion to posts with salary maxima fat 
in excess of anything within the reach of a Head of an elementary school. 
These grades are the sources from which are filled the posts of staff officer 
and higher executive officer (maximum {650 for men and {525 for women) 
staff officer, higher grade, (maxima £750 and £650) and senior executive 
officer, senior staff officer and Head of a division or section with maxima of 
£860 for men and £700 for women. Further, some officers of these grades may 
advance still further if they are selected for posts in the administrative class 
with which we deal later. 


127. We emphasise again that we are not comparing the duties in the two 
services or the precise nature of the abilities required to perform them. We 
are solely.concerned with recruitment to the teaching profession from amongst 
the same group of young people to whom the civil service is also a practical 


alternative. The two vistas which present themselves leave us in no doubt 
that the.scafes are heavily weighted against the teaching profession. 
e 


The Administrative Class of the Civil Service 

128. So far we have dealt mainly with young people who enter the civil 
service or the teaching profession from institutions other than the universities. 
There is, however, a large recruitment to teaching from amongst university 
graduates. About a quarter of the annual intake of qualified teachers to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are graduates; and not only a larger number but a 
larger proportion of the whole must in the future be university men and women 
if the types of school proposed in the White Paper are to be efficiently staffed. 
This leads us to a consideration of the Administrative Class of the civil service. 
We have no fear that any improvement,in the salaries of teachers would affect 
the quality of those, all of them university graduates, who take the highly 
competitive civil service examination for appointment to the administrative 
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class. But we are of opinion that the public system of education needs and 
should attract a fair number of people c£ like quality. They would presumably 
in due course fill some of the highest posts in the profession. 


329. It is instructive, therefore, to examine the salaries and prospects of the 
administrative class, always bearing in mind that we are not attempting to 
evaluate the different types of service but to reveal the vista which presents 
iff to the university graduate who may be attracted to teaching but who is 
also of the quality which makes the civil service a possibility. The lowest 
grade in the administrative class is that of Assistant Principal with a salary 
range of £275 to £625. This is, in effect, a cadet grade and Proves the 
young man gets through his period of probation satisfactorily he is likely to 
become a Principal within six or seven years with a salary range of £800 to 
fgat0o. The normal expectation of a civil servant in the administrative class 
is that he will become at least an Assistant Secretary (salary range £1,150 to 
£1,500) some years before his retirement. What about prospects in the 
teaching profession? Ifa university graduate of the quality we have in mind 
chose the teaching profession he could not, under the Burnham scales, even if 
he received a special allowance, obtain a net salary as an assistant master in a 
secondary school of more than ahout £600. Even if he became a Head 
Master he would not be likely to be so well paid as a Principal in the civil 
service at his maximum, since there are only 8 Heads of provided secondary 
schools with an approved maximum of £1,100 or over; and £1,500, the 
maximum of an Assjstant Secretary, is at present quite out of the question. 
Indeed, such a potential recruit to the teaching profession might well be 
chastened by the reflection that if he chose, and succeeded in entering, the 
civil service and became an Assistant Secretary by the time he was 50 years 
of. age and so reached his maximum three years before retirement, he would 
receive as a pension, without contributing to it out of his salary, about the 
same annual sum as he could earn as an assistant master holding a post of 
special responsibilitygn a publicly provided secondary school. The same con- 
siderations apply to women but at a rather lower level.of remuneration. 


Other Professions 


; 130. We make only a brief reference to one or two other professions in 

- the public service which might present themselves as alternatives to a young 
man who was trying to make up his mind at about 18 years of age about 
a'e&reer. The normal remuneration in the lowest grade of the School Medical 
Service, and it applies to both men and women, is £500. rising by annual 
increments of £25 to £700; and there are many better paid posts in the 
medical ‘service of local authorities, some of which carry high salaries. in 
thè School Dental Service the scale is £500 rising by annual increments of 
£25 to {600 of’ in some areas £550 with a prospect of promotion to posts of - 
£800 to f900.. The period of training of “a doctor is about six years an 
of a dentist four and a half for the licence and about five and a half for 
the degree. Appointments to 4hé local Medical and Dental Service may be 
made some years after, or quite soon after, qualification. AD there 1s 
the State Veterinary Service with its prospects of considerable expansion. 
The minimum, period of training for the veterinary profession is five years. 
Candidates are eligible for appointment to the State Veterinary Service 
immediately on qualification, t preference is given to those with some 
experience of private ctice, The initial salary is £400 per. annum on a 
scale rising to £700; above that there are two grades with maxima of £850 
Ge EDU respectively, while a few posts carry salaries well in excess of 
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o Lhe Professional Test E 
. I3I. It is very important that the operation of salary scales Should not give 
rise to anomalies and injustices within the profession itself. Some anormilies 
and injustices have already been revealed in the course of our examination 


the regrettable salary distinction which has hitherto been made between 
elementary and secondary schools. 


four-year trained, both of whom started on their coutses of training at the 
same date and ap) roximately at the same age, for example, eighteen, and 
both of whom performed all their service in London. Five years after the 
beginning of their training they are both on the same position on the Burnham 
scale and benceforth they proceed together to the same maximum on which. 
unless they receive promotion, they remain for the rest of their teaching lives. 
During this time the teacher ‘with the lesser qualifications willthave received 
two years’ salary more than the other. Thus, in the course of & full teachin; 
life, that is, assuming both retire at the age of sixty-five, the four-year trained 
duate actually receives over £300 less than his two-year trained non- 
graduate colleague. Had both been appointed to a secondary school, the 
graduate would: have earned over £3,000 more than his non-graduate col- 
league. The joint earnings of the two teachers in the secondary school, 
during a full teaching life, would have exceeded their joint elementary school 
earnings by well over £5,000. Anomalies such as these appear to have nd 
justification, for in the elementary school the teachers referred to might well 
have been teaching childfen of the same age as in the secondary school and 
giving them a comparable type of education. Nor mist it be forgotten 
that the graduate in the elementary school carries his heavy disability after 
retirement, since his pension will be some £60 a year less than that of a 
colleague possessing the same qualification in a secondary school. 


a school may get a net salary of about {5 a week at the maximum and 
much less during the earlier years following appointment. Only a very 


salary of over £11 a week. This represents the dE of professional ambition 

e country, but it cannot be 
reached in amy case before the age of forty-six. It is, however, well-known 
that, with the decline in the school population in London, -schools of the 
Jarger size have almost disappeared and the better paid pests now rarely 
rise above the £10 a week mark. 


134. There is also a curious anomaly involved in the calculation of Head 
Teachers’ salaries in the elementary schools as cómpared with secondary 
schools. In the secondary schools a minimum of £600 is laid down for men 
and £500 for women, these minima being respectively substantially higher 
than the maxima of the AUS 2d assistant teachers' scales. The Head 
Master of a secondary schoo 

highest paid member of fhe school staff. In the elementary schools the 
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minima for Head Teachers are fixed by adding a promotion increment to 
the minimum of the assistants’ scale and the further addition of annual 
increments (the same in amount as those for assistants) for each year of 
service completed by the promoted teacher. One result of this is that enter- 
prising and successful teachers whc secure promotion to headships early in 
their careers start at very low commencing salaries and may for some years 
be paid considerably less than some members of the assistant staff. In 
extreme cases the Head Teacher has actually for a period been the lowest 
paid teacher in the school. The basis of the payment of Heads in all types 
of schools obviously calls for review. i 


The Educational Test 


135. The existing salary scales have some very unfortunate educational 
results. They tend, not unnaturally, to attract the best teachers to the higher 
paid areas. It is not suggested that all teachers in rural areas are, in con- 
sequence, of a comparatively inferior kind, but it has been the constant 
complaint of rural local authorities that an embarrassing one-way tendency 
has revealed itself. It is well known that vacancies in higher scale areas 
attract a reasonably wide field of competition, whereas the areas on the 
lowest scale are frequently left without any choice. Such a situation is 
clearly the enemy of mobility which means free movement in many directions 
and not merely in one. We cannot emphasise too strongly the injustice to 
country children and parents which arise, first, from the rate of salaries in 
the lowest scale areas, and second, from the fact that even within these 
areas mobility is from rural to urban areas because of the larger size of 
schools and the consequent higher salaries of Heads. 


136. The unfavourable consequences to the schools in the rural areas 
arising from their difficulty in competing with the higher paid areas for 
teachers are also reflected in the outlook of the rural school staffs and in 
their attitude, not indeed to their work, but to the rest of the teachin 
profession. The Scale II areas, which include what were, until 1936, Scale 
areas, have by usage become known as the “‘ lower paid areas ’’ and the 
Scale II teachers as the “lower paid teachers.’’ This has’ produced an 
unhappy state of mind, and for many years the rural teachers have shown 
bow much they resent the label which has become attached to them and 
the unpleasant suggestion of professional inferiority which it seems to imply. 
Their feeling of resentment tends to create a cleavage between the town 
and country teacher which presents a definite obstacle to the unification of 
the profession. There is little doubt that the continued existence of Scale II 
and the consequent impoverishment of the schools’in the lowest paid areas 
Must prove vexatious and discouraging to local authorities and teachers 
alike, and inimical to the best interests of the schools, We suggest that 
there is no case for more than two differentiated areas, relsvant both to 
primary and secondary schools, und that salaries in the higher paid area 
should be arrived at by the simple device of a suitable addition to a basic 
scale. The higher salaries would be, broadly speaking, for London, and the 
basic scale would cover the rest of the country. 


137. There is another part of the problem of mobility which the Burnham 
scales have so far failed to solve. Under the conditions governing the 
operation of the Burnham agreements, teachers on appointment must be 
Placed on their correct position on the scales, that is, their salaries must 
be calculat.d strictly in accordance with their qualifications and years of 
service. From the age of thirty-five or forty onwards, teachers are more 
expensive than at any time Previously, and appointing authorities, particularly 
governors of secondary schools, have not always proved ready to appoint 
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older teachers to new posts when younger and less expensive teachers have 
been available. This has been especially noticeable when .there have been 
plenty of teachers to go round. The résult is that older teachers feel that 
they are “ frozen ” in, the posts they occupy and at a certain stage come to 
fear that the loss of their appointments may be almost synonymous with 
permanent unemployment. This produces a state of mental anxiety which 
is good neither for the teacher nor the school in which he serves. From time 
to time suggestions have been made for revising the grant basis of the 
scales so as to remove the incentive to appoint an undue proportion of 
young and therefore less expensive teachers and thus to encourage that 
mobility among teachers which is so desirable in the interests of schools antl 
teachers alike. The fact that, up to the present, a solution of this problem has 
not been found should not prevent fresh efforts being made to find one, 
particularly as the administrative and financial changes outlined in. the White 
Paper would bring about a state of affairs in which a satisfactory solution of 
this problem might be found. 


138. It will be impossible to unify the teaching profession or, what is 
more important, to create a national education service which does justice 
to all children so long as salary arrangements penalise certain types of area 
or have a disturbing effect on particular groups of teachers. s 


A Basic Scale with Variety of Emoluments 


139. We consider that there should be one basic salary scale for those who 
are recognised by the Board of Education as qualified teachers. The scale 
should be arranged so that teachers reach the maximum about the time when 
the majority of them are experiencing the greatest demands on thejr financial 
resources. To this basic scale there should be additions to the initial and 
the maximum salary, not necessarily of the same amount to each, to mark 
the possession of certain types of special qualification. A university degree 
would be one such special qualification; there would also be others. Therewoutd 
not be, as now, a separate ‘‘ graduate scale " and the consequent attempt 
to secure recognition of other qualification as equivalent to graduation. Under 
this arrangement the salary scale of a teacher would be the same in what 
ever type of school he or she was serving, except for additions for special 
qualifications or responsibilities or for serving in the London area.. 


140. Such basic scale with the additions proposed would do something io 
produce that variety of qualification matched by variety of emoluments 
which the schools need. But it is not-enough. Salaries would still be too 
uniform and would not sufficiently recognise differences in human quality 
nor provide the necessary stimulus and encouragement to teachers who, by 
reason of ability or application or both, are capable of rendering services 
of special value to.the schools. Local education authorities and governing 
bodies already have power within limits to reward posts of special responsi- 
bility, and they frame their own policy in the matter. Their practice varies. 
Payments at present are much too low to achieve the purposes mentioned 
) above. The great majority of them are less than £50 and a very large number 
Y are £20 or less. There is also a tendency, quite understandable in view 
of the lowness of the present scales, to use this power to make additional pay- 
ments in order to supplement inadequate salaries, and there are schools in 
which special responsibility posts are held in rotation for this purpose. 

141. The principle of making additions to a teacher's salary to mafk any 
special functions he is discharging or any special responsibility he is carry- 
ing from time to time is sound. Indeedgin our opinion, the proper organisa- 


^ tion of a school of reasonable size makes necessary more posts of special 
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mnc than exist at present, or at any rate more than are at present 
remunerated as such. Such payments should, however, continue to be indi- 
vidual in character and not used so as to create a new scale of salaries ' 
for a whole category of teachers. We are clear that such additions should 
be substantial and not merely nominal, and they might well, as rei 
atnount, be divided into two grades. 


Heads of Schools 
142. This brief analysis of the spread and structure of the emoluments 
roperly awarded to the staff of a school leads us to the payment of Heads of 
Ehols. We resist the temptation to suggest the amount of salary which 
ought to be paid to the Heads of the most important of the publicly pro- 
yided schools—and we do not judge importance by the age of the children 
concerned—but we day without any hesitation 

(a) that the headship of a school, whether elementary’ or secondary, 
involves the possession of gifts and the carrying of responsibilities which 
make the present maxima in elementary schools wholly inadequate, and 
the range of salaries in the secondary schools, if a few are excepted, 
insufficient; : ; 

(b) that in large schools, the proper organisation of the school requires 
the creation of one post, or in very large schools possibly two posts, of 
Deputy Head carrying a salary between that of the Head and those of 
the holders of special responsibility posts. s 


143. If out view is accepted the lay-out of the staff of a-large school would 
be something like this: the Head, one or two Deputy Heads, several teachers 
holding posts of special responsibility and being remunerated accordingly» 
and the reriainder of the staff receiving basic ries plus any additions to 
which they might be entitled in virtue of special qualifications. Such 8 
structure would make it easier to recognise and reward differences of 
responsibility, of human quality and of special qualifications; and it wauld do 
much to make the world of schools and teaching satisfying and attractive to 
‘the adventurous. à 


144. If it is desired that the publicly provided schools should have the same 
eedom in recruiting their staff as the independent schools, they must’ 
placed. in e position to offer higher salaries than at present, both to their Heads 
“Hfd to other members of their staffs. Salaries in the independent schools vary 
redtly, and it is difficult to give any figures that can be called typical; but it 15 
' Well known, by way of illustration and without mentioning the highest salaries, 
that the Heads of many of them receive from £1,500 to (2,000 and that many 
Othe senior assistant masters receive salaries of £750. 
` 145. There is one further consideration with regard to the salaries of Heads 
of schools. It will be necessary to adopt some mixed criteria, among which 
will have to be, for example, the size of the school, the size and nature of the 
drea which the school serves and the qualifications and experience of the staff 
.under the Head's direction: The weight to be given to the various factors will 
be very important and must not be such that the Heads of schools in rural 
areas, where the number of children in attendance is likely to be comparatively 
small, find themselves in receipt of salaries which inevitably tempt them to 
= seek posts elsewhere. : j 2 


] General 


146. We wish again to emphasise that what we have said is not intended as 
an assessment of the quality or competence of teachers now in the schools. It 
is an attempt to show that without improved salary arrangements and prospects 
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the country will not sgcure the quantity, and still less the quality, of teachers 
ued inthe primary and secondary Schools to give effect to the fundamental 
educational reforms W! ich have been announced in the White Paper. 


147. We wish also to make it clear that in pointing out certain respects In 
which the Burnham scales require revision we must not be thought to under 
value the great work which has been done by the Burnham Committees. 

have substituted an era of peace for one marked by much friction and 
misunderstanding and bad feeling. They have evolved order out of chaos by 
reducing more than three hundred differing local authority scales to three in 
the elementary schools and two in the secondary schools. It is, howevet, 
inevitable that after a period of nearly a quarter of a century it should be 
found that certain provisions have not worked out in practice in the manner 
expected and that a revision of the whole system is due. .. But we insist that 
the teachers, the local education authorities and the public stand much in the 
debt of the Burnham Committees. 


Recognition 
148. The foregoing analysis of salaries reveals the system of recognition of 
teachers which we think should be adopted. The Board should recognise 


in virtue of his holding à university degree; and the person who came into the 
teaching profession after some years spent in another occupation would, after 
securing the basic professional qualification, be placed on the basic scale at a 
point which took account of his age. - 


149. We are concerned, as our terms of reference require, with principles 
and future supply; and the basic principle which we have adopted is that the 
Board should in future recognise only “ qualified teachers.” It is not for us 
to advise on the application of this principle to teachers now in the schopls. 
We realise that the Board will find it necessary for some time to coma to 
recognise as qualified teachers a number of persons of good academic or other 
attainments who have not undertaken a course of professional training; indeed 
.the Board must always reserve to themselves discretion to récognise exceptional 
qualifications or experience as justifying a dispensation from professional 
training. g 

Iso. It will be seen that we discard tke use of the term ''certificated 
teacher ” to indicate a trained teacher. Thé term has a meaning only in the 


teachers, we are firm in our conviction that as soon as the present emergency 
is over the Board should not recognise the appointment of any byt qualified 
teachers. 


. 151. We refrain from any detailed discussion of.the question of the different 
tates of salary for men and women because it involves public policy in fields 
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other than that of education. The work of women teachers is as responsible 
as that of men teachers. In so far as the argument for salary differentiation 
must rest primarily on the heavier family. responsibilities of the majority of 
male teachers, we remark that if and when a national system of children's 
allowances is in operation this argument for salary differentiation will be 
Wedkened. 

Conclusion 


152. Before recording our recommendations on the salariés and recognition 
of teachers we make three points: — 

(2) We have refrained from suggesting what salary scales would be 
appropriate in the future and have confined ourselves, as our terms of 
reference require, io the enunciation of principles. These principles lead 
us to the conclusion that, whatever the precise emoluments of teachers may 
be in the future, they must be increased relatively to the emoluments 
obtainable in other occupations if the number and quality of teachers 
fequired for the White Paper reforms are to be obtained. 

(b) It is our business to make recommendations which we consider will 
secure the teachers required. It is not our business to investigate the 
modifications of educational organisation or of the adjustment of financial 
arrangements between the central and. local authorities which may be 
required to give effect to our recommendations. We are quite alive to 
the fact, particularly as regards rural areas, that drastic financial adjust- 
ments will be required if, in the distribution of teaching power, justice 
is to be done to country children and parents, 

(c) An improvement in salary scales for teachers is required for a reason 
which may easily be overlooked. Although the White Paper does not go 
into any detail in the matter, it is clearly the intention of the Government 
to secure an increase in the provision of scholarships or allowances fo enable 
young men and women to pursue courses of higher education, including 
& university education. These scholarships or allowarices will not, however, 
tie their recipients to preparation for any particular profession. In othet 
Words, preparation for all professions and not only the teaching profession 
will in effect be subsidised. Elsewhere in our Report we recommend the 
abolition of the “ Pledge ” which binds a student to enter the profession 
of teaching in return for the payment of his university tuition fees and 
aid towards his maintenance. But whether the '' Pledge " be abolished 
or nót, it will become increasingly ineffective since young men and women 
will not pledge themselves in advance to teaching if they can obtain 
-adequate financial assistance to pursue the course of their choice without 
any prior commitment. In Short, recruitment to teaching wii suffer in an 
increased degree compared with recruitment to medicine, engineering and 
so We unless the profession is nade attractive enough to stand on its own 
merits, i 


153. Finally we draw attention to the different terminology which is com- 
monly used when referring to the staffs of elementary and secondary schools 
respectively. The terms teacher and Head Teacher are normally applied to 
the staffs of elementary schools, and the words master (mistress) and Head 
Master (Head Mistress) to the staffs of secondary schools. We regard this 
distinction as objectionable and an obstacle to the unity of the profession. 
We do not consider the matter to be one requiring a formal recommendation 
but we suggest that the Board of Education, by the example set in their 
official documents and in other ways, should encourage the use of a common 
terminology for primary and secondary schools in the future, 
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154. We recommend 

(a) that the salarjes of teachers in rimary and secondary schools should 
be substantially increased; o : 

(b) that there should be a basic salary scale for qualified ieachers and 
that additions should be made to the minimum and, the maximum salaries 
of the scale to mark the possession of special qualifications or experience; 

(c) that allowances to reward those holding posts of special responsibility 
should be more widely distributed and should be substantial, and not merely 
nominal, in amount; 

(d) that the post of Deputy Head, with a suitable salary, should be 
established in large schools; and that two such posis should be recognised 
in very large schools; and 

(e) that the Board of Education should recognise only one grade of 
teacher, namely the grade of “ qualified teacher’, and that, subject to 
ihe Board having discretion to accord such recognition to persons with 
good academic or other attainments, a qualified teacher should be a teacher 
who has satisfactorily completed an approved course of education and 
training. 

CHAPTER 4 


A CENTRAL TRAINING COUNCIL AND AN AREA ORGANISATION 
OF TRAINING 
155. We now come to the constitutional changes mentioned in the Intro- 
duction to this Report, namely the establishment of a Central Training 
Council and the integration of training institutions and interests on an arca 
basis. We consider that the President of the Board of Education should 
appoint a small Central Training Council to advise, the Boazd on certain 
matters regarding the supply and training of teachers: At no period during 
the past 30 years has there been occasion for a rapid and large addition to the 
number of teachers. When we compare the modest increases of the past with 
the need, in the near future, to maintain an establishment of teachers 
- increased by, say, 70,000, it is clear that the supply methods of the past will 
not be adequate. And when we consider the unintegrated variety of existing 
training institutions in the light of the teaching needs of the educational 
system envisaged in the White Paper, it is clear that only a carefully planned 
yet flexible scheme for the training of teachers will suffice. The Board must 
now assume the obligation, not of taking over the existing training colleges 
or of establishing new ones, but of ensuring that training institutions, adequate 
in number and quality, are available and are fused into a national training 
system. The planning of this programme of development on the lines which 
we shall recommend will involve creative, pioneering and experimental effort; 
and we consider that it should be undertaken on behalf of the Board rather 
than by the Board itself. 
LJ 
°Duties of the Central Training Council 
156. We begin by stating what should in our view be the duties of the 
Council during the initial stage, and we then cqnsider the situation which 
will arise when that stage has been completed or substantially completed. 


The Initial Stage 
Our terms of reference enjoin us to report upon matiers oi principlé 
and the President has specifically told us that he dóes not expect us to 
deal with details. Accordingly we have tried to lay down the general 
: gee of a national training service organised on an area basis, but it 


no part of our duty to preparé a detailed scheme for each area. Just 
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* &s a Royal Commission upon a University is usually followed by a Statu- 
tory Commission for the purpose of translating its recommendations, if 
adopted, into practice, so, without pressing the analogy too far, we foresee 
the necessity of a body of persons who will be charged with the duty of 
applying one or the other of our alternative recommendations relating to 
the organisation of the training service. 

The first duty of this body will be the visitation of each area and the 
examination of the available resources for training with a view to making 
recommendations to the Board upon the steps which must be taken to 
enable that area to play its due part in a national training service. It 
will be necessary.for the Government to provide substantial sums of capital 
and income for the proper equipment of training colleges, for their 
extension and for the building of additional colleges; and the expenditure 
of these sums must be preceded by full investigation of local resources and 
full consideration of national needs. Financial assistance will be required 
both for existing colleges and for new colleges to be provided; and we 
note that the Education Bill now before Parliament provides, in Clause 93, 
for the payments of grants to persons other than local education authorities 
in respect of expenditure incurred by them on educational services. There 
is no doubt that some of the voluntary training institutions will require 
substantial assistance if they are to play their part in the new system of 
training. 

The Council will have to report on the location and the nature of existing 
colleges, where new colleges should be provided and what their size and 
character should be. If the Council came to the conclusion that a par- 
ticular college was superfluous or at any rate in its present form did 
not meet the requirements of the national programme it would report 
accordingly. It would be for the Board of Education to consider the 
Council's recommendations and, if they accepted them, to conduct the 
Recceeary, negotiations to secure the training facilities Tequired in each 

area. The object would be to plan the area organisation in such a way 

that, in general, each area was self-contained in the sense that it could offer 
suitable courses for the different types of teacher employed in the primary 
and secondary schools. - 
We expect the initial stage to last for a period between five and ten 
years, RUE Dich the training service will be organised, new training 
built, and the Council will be busy forming links with the 
different area services and diffusing throughout the areas the experience 
qune in any one of them. During this process valuable personal contacts 
tween the Council and the area training authorities and the training 
institutions will have been developed. 

After the initial stage í 
At some convenient date tọ be fixed by the President of the Pod 

Education the Central Training Counci! should (apait from its Ann zi 

Reports referred to later) be called upon to report upon its past and Ph 

work, upon what remains to be done to complete the framework o id 
ining service and upon the question whether any part of ien 

be placed upon a permanent footing. The Board of Education ga CIA 
be placed in a position to consult with the Council and to review oe le 
situation. The end of the initial stage lies so far ahead that we d not 
feel justified in making any specific recommendations as to what sl lould 
then be done, beyond saying that, so far as we can forecast the situation, 
it will still be necessary to make some kind of central provision for the 
maintenance of the personal contacts to which we have referred and for 
continuously fostering the development of training policy. 
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the training of teachers to be employed in that area. There are positive 

advantages in students not being trained and in teachers not being employed 

in the locality in which they have been born and brought up. A 

Composition of the Central Training Council 

. 158. We are of opinion that the Council should consist of not more than 
five nor less than three persons, including the Chairman. who should devote 
the whole of his time to the work and receive a full-time salary. The Chairman 
should be a person of considerable standing whose career and achievements 
command respect in the educational world. The personality of the Chairman 
is of the utmost importance, because it is essential that he should develop 


years. 


159. It is vitally important that the members of the Council, and particularly 
the Chairman, should spend a considerable amount of their time “in the 
feld." They should not merely sit in London and administer. That is not 
their job. We believe that universities, training colleges and other interests 
concerned will welcome direct access on their own ground to a small body 
(and particularly access to its Chairman) which is concerned solely with train- 
ing, so that they can present and discuss all the problems involved by their 


160. The question of the constitutional relation of the Central Training 
Council to the Board of Education is a technical one the definition of which 
we must leave to those who are expert in the machinery of government. 
It seems to us, however, that the Central. Training Council, while appointed 
py the President of the Board and being carried on the Vote of the Board, 
ought to have an independent existence just as the University Grants Com- 
mittee, though within the framework of the Treasury, has an independent 


publish an Annual Report. The duty of inspecting training colleges will, of 
course, remain with the Board of Education, but the advice of H.M. 
Inspectors would. be available to the Central Training Council, The 
administration of the Regulations relating to training and, in particular, the 
accounting for purposes of grant will remain with the Board. 
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161. We recommend 
` — (a) that the President of ihe Board of Educatiox, should appoint a Central < 

Training Council for England awd Wales consisting of not less than thre 

nor more than five members; that the Chairman should receive a full-time 

salary and that the other members should receive suitable payment; and 

(b) that the Central Training Council should be charged with the duty of 

advising the Board of Education about bringing inio being that form of 

area training service recommended in this Report which the Board may 

decide to adopt. 

The Organisation of Area Training Services R 

162. While we are all in agreement upon the recommendations relating to 
the supply of teachers and to the creation of a Central Training Council we 
are not all of one mind about the method of securing the integration, on an 
area basis, of the institutions which are to be responsible for the education and 
training of teachers. Some of us wish to place general responsibility for the 
training of qualified teachers upon the universities (in which term we include 
some of the university colleges) and recommend a scheme which requires the 
establishment of “ University Schools of Education.” Other members of 
the Committee recommend what may be called “ The Joint Board Scheme." 
The main difference between them lies in ihe part which should be played by 
the universities. We now describe the two schemes in paragraphs 163 to 182 
and paragraphs 183 to 196 respectively. As stated in our Introduction we 
distinguish these paragraphs by a vertical line in the margin. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 


163. We, Sir Fred Clarke, Sir Frederick Mander, Mr. Morris, Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Wood, are of opinion that a major constitutional change is required 
in the organisation and administration of the education and training of teachers. 
We use the words “ education " and “ training ’’ because there is a danger 
that the personal education of the teacher may be overlooked. 1t is as im- 
portant for the teacher to be well educated as it is for the doctor or lawyer. 
He who would educate must himself be educated. But this does not mean 
that there is one thing called “ education ” and another and inferior thing 
called , training.”” It is true that this conception of training held sway 
during the Breater part of the 19th century. The teachers of the “‘ children of 
the poor Were not expected to be, and for the most part were not, educated 
persons. Training was, therefore, regarded as some process which had to be 
applied to young people so that, by conducting the narrow instruction required 
of them, they should be able to hold their own in the schools. But practices 
arising from the social and educational conditions of the xgth century are 
Proving increasingly unsuitable to those of the present time. Training is no 
longer a matter of iving the intellectually undernourished some '' tricks of 
the trade ”; it is the enlightenment of reasonably cultured young people 
about the principles underlying their profession which, jncidentally, includes 
much more than teaching. ; 

x 164. We wholly dissent, therefore, from any sharp distinction between educa- 
tion and training, as though the one were the proper concern of the best 
institutions and teachers and the other were not. Training is that part of the 
education of a student which emphasises that he is preparing himself for a . 
particular profession. The studies and practices of one student which revea] 
that he is to be a teacher and not an engineer are as much “ education ” as 
are the studies and practices of another student which reveal that he is to be 
an engineer and not a teacher, I 


The present system 
165. The fundamental weakness of the present system is that there are 100 


> =. 
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institutions engaged in the training of teachers but they are uot related to one 
another in such a way as eo produce a coherent training service. The present 
int Examination Board arrangements, "which are described elsewhere in 
this Report, have not led to the further results which were expected of them 
when they were planned some fifteen years ago. There is no doubt that the 
work of these Boards has had the effect of establishing useful contact between 
the universities and training colleges: contacts which are more intimate and 
fruitful in some areas than others. It is nevertheless broadly true to say that 
they have not 

(a) brought into being any constitutional relationship between the train- 
ing colleges and the universities as such, 

(b) resulted in the university training department and the training colleges, 
though engaged in a common task, sharing any work or influencing each 
other's activities, or 

(c) promoted amongst the training colleges themselves any more intimate 
relationship than they had 20 years ago so far as the pooling of staff and 
sharing of facilities are concerned; 

166. Further, there are technical colleges, schools of art, schools of music, 
agricultural institutes and other institutions which provide instruction and 
maintain standards in subjects and skills which are of vital importance to 
many teachers. But only in very few instances have any of these institutions 
been invited to make any contribution to the training of the general body of 
teachers, though occasional a student may take a third year course at 
one of them. 


167. There are also the schools in which the students will ultimately find 
a place as teachers, and the local education authorities who wi! employ 
the great majority of them. Neither the schools, except to some extent 
those which are used for school practice, nor the local education authorities, 
save the very few who provide training colleges, make any contribution. to 
the training of teachers or have any responsibility for it. 


An integrated training service 

. 168. It is clear to us that the idea of separate and self-contained training 
institutions must be abandoned. The problem is to retain the services of 
existing institutions in so far.as they are or can be made efficient, to add 
other institutions which have a contribution to make and, with the co- 
operation of those whose responsibilities entitle them to an interest in the 
matter, to weld the whole into an integrated training service. There are, 
in our viéw, two workable alternatives which could achieve such an integrated 
service. One is to create a single national service directly controlled by a 
central authority. The other is to create a system in which real responsi- 
bility is borne by the constituent parts, each possessing authority sufficient 
for the tasks it has to, perform. R e 

' 169. We are opposed to a single centralised training service. We agree 
that to bring any form of integrated service into being and to guarantee 
its development will require, in the initial stages and for some years to come, 
the pioneering work of a central body of the kind already proposed. This 
body would advise the Board of Education and other interests concerned 
about the framework of the service, would plan its expansion over a number 
of years and would make recommendations to the Government about the 
financial aid required to create, develop and maintain it. We reject, however, 
anything approaching permanent central control over the training of teachers. 


Centralisation of power and authority hes potential dangers in every sphere 
of education and nowhere are those dangers so great and subtle as in the 
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170. We do not believe, however, that any area system for the training 


of teachers can be effective unless those who shoulder the responsibilities 


Secondary; and the schools, in turn, look to the universities 
of leadership in educational, as distinct from administrative, matters. There 


to maintain a creative relationship with 
of the schools. 


E d ion. e universities ma; 

find it desirable to establish more than one such School. We wish to TH 
with ths utmost frankness that we are not proposing something which is 
comparatively unimportant and which will i i 


the universities should burden themselves with detailed adminishatee Dat 


the educational Prospects of children when they reach the secondary schools, 
and because, particularly when the educational system is being unified, it 
would be doing a great disservice to education to take a step which diyided 
the teaching profession. It is impracticable because some students, very 


is and should be mobility of teaching staff between primary and 
Secondary schools. Further the fundamental studies and disciplines of all 
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teachers, primary and secondary alike, are, at their apex, the concern of 
the universities. A Sclíool of Education of the kind we have in mind could 
enrich the work of the departments of the university which deal with 
physiology, psychology and sociology, and not least because of the inclusion 
of teachers of younger children. 


173. Our proposal does not in any way give colour to the suggestion that 
all as Peu be university BEES We are convinced that many 
good teachers would be lost to the D TUER if any such requirement were 
insisted upon at the present time. But it does mean that the education and. 
the training of anyone fit to seek recognition as a qualified teacher are the 
proper concern of a university. And if we are asked whether the university 
would be expected to cast its authority and exercise some supervision over 
studies which were not of degree standard, our reply would be that the 
university, without in any way modifying its present work and standards for 
university degrees, would be expected also to concern itself through its School 
of Education with other work and other standards. The institution of a 
School of Education would not mean that undesirable influences would be 
brought to bear upon the faculties and boards of studies of the university. 
There may be good reason for the modification of courses of undergraduate 
study, but the professional needs of teachers should not and, in our view, 
would not determine such modification. The abolition of the “ Pledge ” and 
the consequent resolution of an anomalous relationship between the institution 
responsible for training graduates and the several faculties of the university. 
would remove restrictians which now exist. We also anticipate that suitable 
university courses in non-professional subjects would be pursued by some 
modent who intended to be teachers but were not seeking to take a university 

legree. a 


174. Nor does our proposal involve the concentration of training institutions 
within a certain mileage of the university. There should be nothing disturbing, 
though there may be something new, in the idea of a school or dej ent of 
a university havjng an outpost in the form of aù affiliated institution fifty 
miles away. If a university has a department of education the nature of 
educational provision makes it desirable that it should have such outposts. 
Of course a University School of Education would not admit to affiliation 
a distant institution unless the authorities of the School were satisfied that 
the institution was co-operating with other educational institutions in the 
area, for example, technical colleges, schools of arts, agricultural institutes, in 
such a way that it became a centre of cultural interest for the neighbourhood 
and was not merely an institution for the training of students isolated from the 
community. Moreover the whole of a student’s course would not necessarily 
be taken at a distant institution; part of it might, in many cases, be taken 


b: 

To break down the isolation of staff is even more important than mitigating 

the segregation of students. i 
175. Out scheme associates lacal education authorities with the management 

lof the School. It also provides for the co-operation of institutions which, 


though:mot primarily devoted to training, offer instruction and other facilities 
which are essential to the education of many teachers; and this instruction and 
these facilities would be recognised by the School We refer to such institutions 


i iversi i : it which 

- We thus picture the University School of Education as the uni 
d provide the Courses required for students entering at about 18 years 
of age and for those entering after graduation. It would also provide the 


is A 
teachers and. of youth leaders, both of which should be undertaken by the 
Schools of Education, are indicated, 


(a) The School should be Boverned administ, 
0! universi 


x cooption or otherwise, of the 
interests of loca] education authorities, The Chai Delegac 
U 


f : ori i chers and re, ntatives of those teachers 
in the affiliated Institutions who Were granted tt title of * Recognised 
Teacher in the School." 


(e) The School Would undertake the traini g of j m 
their training might be taken at one or more of the affiliated institutions 
if such an arrangement proved desirable and convenient, The Professional 
Board would be Tesponsible for the examination of all Students, 
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(f) Training institutions would be affiliated to the School subject to the 
ə Delegacy being satisfied"with their staff, buildings, internal organisation and 
financial position. They would retain their identity in that they would 
continue fo have their own governing bodies and enrol their own students, 
but they would lose some of their autonomy in that the approval of 
the Delegacy would be required to the appointment of a principal 
or senior member of the staff of an affiliated training institution. Ihe 
Delegacy would also have a voice in the establishment and distribution 
of teaching power throughout the affiliated institutions. 

(g) The Delegacy would advise the university about which teachers in 
the affiliated institutions should be granted the title of recognised teacher 
in the School and would recommend the conditions, if any, under which 
courses undertaken in an affiliated training institution, or in any other 
educational institution with approved facilities, should be accepted as satis- 
fying part of the requirements of a degree course. 

(A) The School would offer a; common professional qualification, which 
the Board would accept for the purposes of recognising a student as a 
qualified teacher, to graduate and non-graduate students alike. 

(i) The School would plan educational investigation and research and it 
would organise and provide accommodation for refresher and advanced 
courses,’ 

(j) The main building of the School, separated possibly from other 
university buildings, should be so equipped with libraries, conference rooms 
and other amenities that it became the centre of the professional interests 
of practising teachers in the area and the place to which local education 
authorities and other bodies concerned with education would look for 
accommodation, and guidance in the matter of public lectures, conferences, 
discussion groups, exhibitions and other means of promoting the interests 
of education. 


Finance 

178. We leave. the quesiion of finance to be considered by the Central 
Training Council and the Board of Education. It is obvious that the university 
would require substantial additional funds to provide and maintain the kind 
of School of Education we have in mind. The training colleges, excluding 
those which did not qualify for affiliation, might, for the present, continue 
to receive direct grant from the Board, but the possibility of a block grant 
to the School to cover all the institutions affiliated to it should not be ruled 
out as the ultimate solution. Considerable sums of money will be required to 
establish any type of integrated system of training, but to focus this system 
on the universities will certainly not cost more than to bring into existence a 
self-contained independent system. 

" Conclusio — * 

179. We make this proposal for a major constitutional change: at a time 
when fundamental reforms are being made in our educational system, when 
we are within sight of full-time education for every boy and girl up to 
16 years of age, with compulsory part-time education up to 18, and when it 
is necessary to attract to the profession of teaching men and women of high 
quality and potentialities. We believe that in years to come it will be con- 
sidered disastrous if the national system for the training of teachers is found 
to be divorced from the work of the universities or even to be running parallel 
with it. We are not looking a few years but twenty-five years ahead, and such 
an opportunity for fundamental reform as now presents itself may not recur 


within that period. 
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o not say that the universities here and now are equipped or o 
now MITES the task preposed, nor even that they could qualify 
themselves for it without the closest co-operation with the tr colleges, 
the schools and the local education authorities, But there is no good reason 
why the universities should not be adequately staffed and equipped for the 

urpose so that their Vice-Chancellors and Principals and other officers who 
already have heavy responsibilities should not be directly burdened with the 
new duties we propose. Nor is there any good reason why the universities 
should not co-operate with bodies whose activities have such a profound 
effect on their own work and welfare. Moreover, the study of education, 

| its theory and practice, is one of the Des functions of universities, however 

inadequate the past provision for,it has . We admit, however, that our , 

proposals would not achieve the result desired unless the. universities accepted 

the full implications of their new responsibilities and . willingly shouldered 

them. à 


not whether these things 
now to be done. 


182. We, Sir Fred Clarke, Sir Frederick M. der, Mr. i 3 
rae Wook someon ander, Morris, Mr. Thomas 


(a) that each university should establish a School o; 
understood that some universities may find it desir 
than oné such school; 


(b) that each University School of Education should consist of an organi, 
: gei ba LE td AC Banc 
federation of approved training institutions w ing iw co- ion. wi 
other approved educational institutions; and arking in co-operation. with 
(c) that University Schools of Education should be ve; j 
training and the assessment of the work of Me te 


all students whi ; 
be recognised by the Board of Education as qualified isacka seeking to 


THE JOINT BOARD SCHEME 


183. We, Dr. Fleming, Mrs. Hichens, Sir Arnold McNair 
Ross and Mrs. Stocks, have formed a diffe 


Education, it being 
le to establish more 


Tent view as to the organisation of 


(i) In Scotland, where the Percentage of the whole 
to a university ‘is higher than in En, 


j I : become graduates is 
also higher than in England. But the Scottish universities i 


Sainte by Minutes of 
in Scotland "', and actin, 1 
a Central Executive Committee: The National Mee RE 


mal Committee d, 
Sens Committees the management of the four Tides Caren 
St. Andrews and Dundee, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh, the executive 
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officer of the Provincial Committee being the Director of Studies of the 
Training Centre. The ‘conduct of the three training colleges, the Glasgow 
and Edinburgh Roman Catholic Traifing Colleges for women and the 
Dunfermline College of Hygiene and Physical Education for women, is 
delegated to Committees of Management. The Directors of Studies of the 
St. Andrews and Dundee Training Centre and of the Edinburgh Training 
Centre are respectively the Professors of Education in the Universities of 
St. Andrews and Edin burga: The universities are represented on the 
Provincial Committees which are Teeponible for the Provincial Training 
Centres. The courses of training lead to certain qualifications granted 
the Scottish Education Department and known as the Teacher’s General, 
Special and Technical Certificates. The universities have their own arrange- 
ments for the granting of degrees and diplomas in education. These degrees 
and diplomas do not, however, confer a qualification to teach in Scottish 
schools. ] 

(ii) Some of our colleagues consider that the- universities should be 
asked to create University Schools of Education and to accept general 
responsibility for the training of all teachers. 

(iii) We have formed a view which is intermediate between the two 
preceding views. Our approach to the problem is: What is the contribution 
which the universities, having regard to their experience and their resources 
and their other present and future obligations to the country, are best 

- qualified to make, and what are the best ways in which they can make it? 


184. If-we may venture upon à few general observations upon the functions 
of the universities, we may sa that in our opinion their main duty consists 
and properly consists inn teaching basic subjects and in the advancement of 
knowledge. For a variety of reasons, historical and other, they also par- 
ticipate in the provision of training for certain professions, but this is a 
subsidiary function, W ich pr s further in some professions than in 
others, and the universities cannot undertake all kinds of professional training: 
We are also impressed by the fact, now a matter of common knowledge, 
that many new demands are being made upon the universities which will 
take effect as soon as'llie war comes to an end; and it is our view that in 
considering those demands they must exercise a high degree of discrimina- 
tion, accepting only those tasks which they are best fitted to carry out and 
rejecting those for which they are unsuitable instruments. We do not con- 
sider it to be either practicable or desirable from the national point of view 
that they should accept responsibility for the training of all teachers, and 
we shall now indicate what in our opinion should be their contribution to 
the public educational system, with particular reference to the supply and 
training of teachers. : : i 


185. In the first place, we consider that the universities, or at any rate 
some of them, should be better equipped with Staff and money for the purpose 
of carrying out research and investigatign in the theory and practice of 
education. Some training colleges also are already engaged in this work. 
To an increasing extent they ould jd it as onejof:their duties, and 
should make provision for members of their staffs either to undertake it as - 
part of their work in the training college or to be seconded for that 'urpose- 


so fnany educational problems are not the sole concern of a department 
of education but involve collaboration with other university departments such 


or studies, fine arts, music and phy 
is the essence of successful research, but in order to make the best use of the 
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resources available in the universities and the training colleges we consider it 
necessary that in this respect they should keep in clese touch with the national 
body concerned with educational sesearch which we describe in Chapter 1% 
of our Report. 


186. In the second place, in view of the increased provision of financial 
aid for university students which has been forshadowed by the Government, 
we expect to see a larger number of teachers being educated at the universities 
and graduating there. If, however, as we all recommend, the ‘‘ Pledge ” is 
abolished, students in universities will no longer be earmarked as Prospective 
teachers from the beginning but will be free to choose any profession or 
occupation. After graduation, intending teachers should be trained either 
in a university training department or in a training college, according to 
the kind of training they want and the various alternatives available. This 


187. In the third Place, we are going to recommend an important develop- 
ment in the use.to be made of the Joint Boards. Fiftee 
ties (with one exception based on grounds which do no 
here) at the request of the Board of Education took over from that Depart- 
ment the responsibility for the testing and examination of students in training 


university and the maining colleges grouped round it (so 


governing bodies of the training colleges, znd not infr 
directors of education. One Or more d His Majesty’ Tae TERR RO 


S een the external 
colleges, in thi 
way a good deal of contact between universities al the peg ce his 
has resulted in some areas. In the areas under the control of some Joint Board. 
this contact has developed further than in others. odd 


ead to the universities having a predominant r wen a and doesnot 
students in the training colleges 


an important contribution to make towards its sas We EM TE 
them, in the first place, to ensure that their training departments A M 
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development of the Joint Boards, which we regard as the principal instrument 


of the universities’ contribution. 


(a) We are of the opinion, in the light of the experience of the past 
fifteen years, that the time has now arrived for going beyond the contact 
which is concerned with examinations and studies and for developing 
between the universities and the training colleges and between the training 
colleges themselves a wider relationship, and we believe that this can best- 
be done by making use of the existing Joint Boards and of any new Joint 
Boards that may be created. For this new purpose the Joint Boards must 
be enabled to equip themselves in several ways. They consist at present, 
for the most part, of representatives of the universities and of the trainin 
colleges, but the increasingly closer relationships between the training colleges 
and their surrounding districts and the greater inter-dependence that we 
have recommended between the training colleges and the schools require 
that the Joint Boards should reinforce themselves by the addition of other 
persons interested in the well-being of our educational system, such as direc- 
tors of education, teachers, parents and other representative citizens. 


(6) The Joint Boards should be in close and direct touch with the 
Central Training Council and should aim at co-ordinating the training work 
of the university and of the training colleges so as to create a training 
service organised upon an area basis and linked up with the Central Training 
Council to form part of a national training service. For this purpose they 
will also establish relations with technical colleges, art colleges and schools, 
agricultural institutes and other educational institutions in their areas. They 
will in fact function as the instruments in each area of our general policy 
of integrating the training agencies and facilities. Hitherto the J-int Boards 
have tended in each area to develop relations between the training colleges 
and the university rather than relations between the training colleges them- 
selves. One of the new developments that we have in mind is that in 
each area the university and every training college should become conscious 
that they are all engaged, each in its different way, in the common task 
of training teachers, and that the experience, and to some extent the training 
potentialities, of each should be reciprocally available for the purpose of a 
more unified service. 


(c) The Joint Boards should appoint small executive committees and must 
have the necessary office accommodation and staff. What that staff should 
be is a matter for discussion with the members of the Central Training Council 
who visit each area. In some of the areas it may be necessary to appoint 
a whole-time officer of considerable standing. 


(d) The university training departments and the training colleges should 
presérve their separate identity, and the Jo/nt Boards should exercise, in 
respect of the final assessment of the students of both (including their 

ractical teaching), the control which they. now exercise over the examina- 
tions taken by the training college students. . The courses of study and the 
examinations in both cannot be identical, for normally the-students in the 
university training departments will be graduates and the students in the 
training colleges will not be, though it should be made possible for a student 
to enter the institution which will best meet his particular needs. 


(e) One of the new duties to be discharged under the direction of the 
Joint Boards will be the arrangement of the Practical Training in Schools 
and the Continuous Teaching Practice to which we refer in Chapter 6. 
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190. The following sub-paragraphs indicate a number of specific "Ways im c 


which these objects can be achieved; — 


that the Joint Board should be made. responsible for organising the pro- 
vision of Refresher and other Courses for Serving teachers given either on 


n peri 
even during term when they can be housed in trainin colleges owing to 
the absence of students engaged on continuous schol [ole othe Coase 


(b) Sabbatical Terms. We think it probable that the Joint Board will 
play an important. part both in making the necessary arrangements for 
teachers to be allowed sabbatical terms and in helping them to make the 
best use of them. | j 

(c) Consultation upon appointments and use o 
that, through the instrumentality of the Joint Bo 
training colleges: should develop a practice of eonsultation 


S x D upon certain of ' 
their appointments and upon the use of their staff. Whi], th e 
subjects in which it will usually be desirable for the uni ere are some. 


subject in another institution, and it may often be poss e 
' services of a member of some institution outside the 


education and their professional training concurrently. Ne T 
sometimes happens that there are courses of study en in one ieee : 
be it the untversity or a treining college, which students us 
when distance [ea profitably attend, and this aiso 

eges themselves. We recommend that 


T trainin, jl ich ; 
noniinate representatives on the Courts of the universities. . Weng is 
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contact and formal meetings and addresses and discussions of any kind 
that may ‘interest the members of these staffs and the teaching profession as 
- a whole. While affording some of the amenities of a club, it should be 


The Joint Board should consult with the Central Training Council upon 
the establishment of Educational Centres of this kind. 
(g) Staff contacts. Above all, we believe that the universities have an 
- opportuni of making a substantial contribution to the welfare and attrac- 
tiveness of the teaching profession by developing, or developing further, 
friendly relations and contact between tht members of the si of the 
university, the training colleges and other colleges and of the schools in any 
way possible. In this way much can be done to destroy the Goeting of 
^ Slon from which some members of the staffs of the training colleges 
suffer. We must, however, emphasise our view that this policy ld not 
aim at the dependence of the training colleges upon the universities but 
rather at strengthening and broadening the life ofboth. We should much: 
prefer to see the training colleges acquiring a higher status by reason 
of their own work and merits than that they should attempt to derive 
it from their connection with the universities. 


191. We have been dealing mainly with closer relations between the universi- 
ties and the training colleges by means of a development of the existing 
s Boards. But we must again stress our view that there is at present 

T too little contact between the training colleges themselves. We are satis- 
fied that much could be done both by them and by the university training 
departments to create out of their somewhat isolated operations an integrated 
training service in which greater use could be. made of the resources, both 
personal and material, of all these institutions- without destroying their 
individuality. The Joint Board, strengthened ia the way that we have sug- 
gested, seems to us to be the most'suitable instrument for this purpose. 

192. At present H.M. Inspectors are responsible for the final assessment of 
the students’ practical teaching, both in the upiversity training departments 
and in the training colleges, for the purpose of recognition of a student by 
the Board of Education as a certificated teacher; and the assessment 
is made in consultation with. the teaching staffs of those institutions as part 
of their general final examinations. The university training departments and 
the National Froebel Foundation also award their own diplomas with the 
aid of external examiners, but H.M. Inspectors are not camcerned with them. _ 
In the interest of unifying the teaching” profession by establishing the same 
qualification for the right to be described as a “‘ qualified teacher," we 
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zecommend that the examinations taken by graduates in the university train- 
ing departments should not carry the University Diploma and that the, 
examination, which could not be identical with the examination taken by 
training college students, should also be controlled by the Joint Board. 
This recommendation would not obliterate the distinction between graduate 
and non-graduate teachers, but would mean that both classes would. obtain 
a common professional qualification: accepted by the Board of Education. 
The term “ Diploma in Education ", if retained, should be reserved for 
rewarding more advanced studies. 


193. As mentioned above it is our duty to recommend principles for adop- 
tion and not to prescribe details. We are convinced that it would be a 
mistake to prescribe a rigid and uniform system for the relations between 
the universities and the training colleges and each of the latter in every area. 
There is wide diversity in the size, character and aptitudes both of the 
universities and of tbe training colleges, and it is in our- opinion highly desir- 
able that that variety and flexibility should continue. What our educational 
system needs is variety and freedom to experiment, rather than rigidity and 
uniformity. Accordingly we recommend that representatives of the Central 
Training Council should as soon as possible visit each university area and 
confer with representatives of the universities and the training colleges upon 
any changes required in the composition and powers of the Joint Boards to 


give effect to the recommendations outlined above, and 
development. generally upon future 


194. We have three further comments to make:__ 
(a) At Oxford there is at present no Joint Board, beca 
training colleges in association with the University of E eu pe 
the new lraining colleges are placed in or near Oxford, the University awd ld 
be asked to create a Joint Board. i or 
(b) It may be desirable to alter the areas of.so; ien 2 
Boards, but it will be necessary for the Central Trine, E Joint 
in mind, before they subdivide any of the existing areas, that Tee Arun 
suggestions and recommendations that we have made for the inte, M ds 2 
the training service upon an area basis présuppose an area Gores s 
substantial number of training institutions, already exi ting or to D ER d 
in future. e 
(c) Having regard to the uliar educational conditions TUNE 
Nile end the constitutional character of the University of Wales, yawns in 
in the recommendations about Wales contained in Chapter 16,’ C°RCUr 


195. But we owe it to our colleagues who differ from us and ti 
who read this Report to explain why we are unable to accept the Universi 
School of Education Scheme. The reasons are as follows: — 


a) If the proposed acceptance of responsibility by the universiti f 
the eating of all teach rn EAE, nere 


(b) The concentration of training coll um 3 
in some cases increase the difficulty D ESTER the university towns would 
is described in Chapter 6 as Practica] T 
access to that variety of schools which cepe et er ed Poses 
ing colleges situate in the larger country towns y ents of train- 


a 
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(c) Our schools, and in particular our rural schools, are already suffering 
from the unduly urbaa outlook of our teachers, and in our opinion this 
tendency must be counteracted and ndt aggravated. 

(d) We are often told that our schools are suffering from the too academic 
outlook of many of their teachers, and we are opposed to a policy which 
would tend to emphasise that outlook.* It is inevitable that insistence upon 
the successful passing of examinations, and the concentration upon specific 
subjects of study thereby involved, should bulk large in the life of the 
universities, and should tend to produce in the universities a particular 
outlook on life. It must not be forgotten that for the vast majority of 
the quarter of a million or more of the teachers needed by our schools 
the predominant qualities required, in addition to- a good general educa- 
tion, are an interest in, and an understanding of, children and a desire tc 
live one’s life with them and help them to develop themselves on the right 
lines—qualities which have no necessary connection with university standards 
at all and are apt not to receive due recognition and encouragement in an 
academic atmosphere, but will be adequately safeguarded in the training 
colleges. Just as our educational system needs variety and flexibility, so 
we must avoid the production of our teachers on a standard pattern. 

(e) As soon as the new educational reforms have ‘gathered their full 
momentum and the three-year course of training has been established, we 
estimate that at any given moment there will be about 30,000 students 
actually in receipt of training to become teachers (as compared with 12,000 
in 1938-39), and if this number is to be added to the existing number of 
university students, which in 1938-39 was 37,000, and after the war is 
expected to increase considerably and will include a larger number of 
students intending to graduate and become teachers, 


(i) the total number of students for whom the universities will become 
responsible will be excessive, and 

(ii) it will be marked by an excessive preponderance of students pre- 
paring themselves for one profession. 


If the training college. students are not to become full members of the 
student body of the university and share in all the activities of university 
students but are to remain a kind of '' sub-student ", a most undesirable 
giaren na Honi would arise which could only harm the training college 
student. 


(f) In conclusion, the Joint Board scheme is more flexible than the 
Unversity School of Education scheme; it involves an association of equals 
in the discharge of a common task instead of making the training colleges 
the dependants of the university; and by bringing the Central Training 
Council into direct relations with the training colleges it gives greater scope 
for the power and influence of that Council. As a result of these and other 
factors, the Joint Boards will in our opinion be more effective instruments 
than University Schools of Education for the ‘purpose of Taising the standard 
of training- 


* See the following passage in “‘ History of Elementary Education in England and Wales," 
by Charles Birchenough, 3rd edition, page 399 :— 

“A grave danger to educational progress lies in the academic outlook of many 
secondary schools, fostered by a system of school leaving examinations, which unless 
carefully watched, tend almost inevitably to have a bias in the direction of prescribed ~ 
University courses. In the same way the more a training college approximates to a 
university standard the greater is the danger of passing all students along well-defined 
routes instead of encouraging thoss with particular capabilities to develop them and to 
specialise in the various arts and practical subjects. .The danger is avoided once a 
variety of institutions of high standing in art, music, crafts, etc. are utili in 
connection with the training of teachers. tilised 
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196. We, Dr. Fleming, Mrs. Hichens, Sir Arnold McNair (Chairman), 
.|Miss Ross and Mrs. Stocks, recommend 
(a) that some or all the members of the Central Training Council should, 
as soon as may be practicable after its establishment, visit each jo 
Board and confer with it, and with the Universities and Training Colleges 
` represented on it, upon 
(i) any modification in is area, 
(ii) the acquisition of further powers, 
(iii) the addition of new representatives, 
(iv) the further staffing and office accommodation, 
that may be required to enable it to discharge the functions assigned to it; 


(b) that the Joint Board thus reconstituted should become responsible 
for the organisation of an area training service in which there will be a 
university training department and training colleges preserving their identity 
and being in direct relation with the Board of Education and the Central 
Training Council and in particular should, in addition to their Zresent 
duties, make or ensure the making of arrangements for s 

(i) Practical Training im Schools and Continuous Teach i 
(il) refresher and other courses for serving teachers, EUN rte, 
and, so far as distance and other factors may permit, 


Mae pd the students of one training institution to receive instruc- 
(iv) enabling members of the staff of one training institut; 
particularly specialists) to give Pes RU in other nento (ore 


so 
sity (in respect 
es should through Hep all 


appointments to their staffs and the use of Marae j aE IT I) 


; provi e representation terna 
bodies upon a Court, should invite i f of external 
nantes, he training colleges to appoint repre- 


e) that. the passing of the examinations i 374* E. 
Lo and in the vid colleges, EREA LO T ETDE training depart- 
should resulð in obtas a commo ‘ j 2 
by the Board of Educa) while tha term Diet qualification accepted 
retained by a university, should be reserved for 
studies; < 

(f) that the Joint Board should be responsible ee 
assessment of students both in the university seis ho Lowe. 
the training colleges for the purpose of the grant of the above-mentioned 
professional qualification; and ne 

(g) that the Joint Board should consult with the universit 
trang colleges as to any steps that may b i E 
carry E research and pelis y 06 required to equip 


and the 
them to 


ae 
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CHAPTER 5 


TRAINING AND TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


197. We have presented two alternative,methods of organising an integrated 
service for the education and training of teachers. We now consider training 
courses and training institutions. We have several recommendations to make 
but we reserve the details of two of them for the next chapter. One of these 
is concerned with the course of training and the other with the staffing of 
training institutions. Our reason for devoting a separate chapter to them 
is that they are drastic and require somewhat lengthy explanation, and our 
reason for treating them together is that each of them involves a measure 
of co-operation between local education authorities and schools on the one 
hand and training institutions on the other far beyond anything which has 
been practised in the past. 


198. Certain verbal difficulties have to be met in writing this and some 
later chapters of our Report. These difficulties arise from the two alternative 
schemes for the area organisation of training which we have presented in 
Chapter 4: If the ‘‘ University Schools of Education ’’ scheme were adopted 
there would be no separately organised university training departments, 
whereas under the ‘“ Joint Board Scheme " there would be such depart- 
ments. Sometimes the difficulty can be surmounted by referring. to the 
training of graduates, but on the other occasions it is necessary to use the 
term ‘‘ University Training Department," though it may or may not prove 
to correspond to the future pattern of organisation. We use the term “ Area 
Training Authority ’’ to cover either a University Delegacy which the estab- 
lishment of Schools of Education would involve or the corresponding authority 
under the Joint Board Scheme. 


Training : 

199. We wish at the outset to emphasise certain objects which we intend 
should be secured'by our proposed reform of existing training arrangements. 
In the first place, institutions other than purely training institutions, such as 
technical colleges, colleges of art, colleges of music and agricultural institutes, 
should be brought within the ambit of the training service and contribute 
to the education of students preparing to be teachers. In the second place, 
admission to training should not be limited to those who either at the end 
of a secondary school course proceed to a training college or at the end of 
a degree course seek a one-year course of training. All forms of post- 
secondary education, such as that provided in technical colleges, colleges of 
art, agricultural institutes, adult education classes and such as that obtained 
independently at home or elsewhere, shoulé be regarded, under reasonable 

ards and subject to compliance with adequate standards, as a 

qualification for a course of training. In the third place, courses of 
training should not be fimited to a three-year course for those admitted 'without 
a degree and a one-year course for luates. The training service should 
provide courses, suitable in nature and length, to meet the needs of applicants 
showing great variety as regards age, maturity, attainments and experience, 
A mature person whose maturity is matched by cultural interests and attain- 
ments pursued or secured otherwise than by a formal education, for,example, 
by study which has been combined with home duties, by experience abroad 
or during work in some profession 9r occupation, should be as eligible for 
consideration for-a shortened course as would be a graduate. Further, it should 


est 


A Aon r Bae / 
pen to older people to pursue their training while Jesiding at home or 
x oie pace other qi a recognised residential institution. We do not 


and wish to do so, will not be prevented by Poverty. Even 
be many students of high capacity who will prefer, 
suited educationally for, a training college course Tather tha; 
degree course, and there wi i 


Board of Education and the area training authorities 


3 ti I à respectively. Courses con- 
sist broadly of . Professional Subjects ” and “ Genai Subjects "5 and, in 
the main, the distinction between them is that professional Subjects, unlike 


Tactise specia] 
teaching maii subjects, and particularly me Pecial methods of 
upon to teach. Further, the English language, to Which we sh n 
tefer, clearly belongs to both groups. all presently 


202. The best preparation a young person of 18 or upwards can haye for 
his future work as a teacher is a course of Study and activity Which will 
result in his achieving a balanced development of mind and y during 
his student days. The course must, however, be lanned and co; 
in such a way that at the end of it the student re 
education being complete, he is'about to enter upon its most significant stage: 
the stage which depends upon his own initiative and effort. We believe 
that this end will be served by an arrangement, such as we Propose, which 

ing students into contact with fellow students and with staffs 
of colleges other than their own, including specialist colleges. This will make 


;Pursuing and of high standards of achievement in subjects which they may 
Studying up to only a moderate level. In any case, the course of every 


one thing as well as he can do it, and of being fully extended thereby. We 
tefrain from enunciati any other principles. The training of teachers must 
j experim is a growing point of education. 
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Duration of the Course , 
o 203. A two-year course'is not sufficient, for students entering upon their 
training at 18 years of age. The studies and activities required of them 
and the claims of school practice are such that their day is overcrowded with 
things that must be done, leaving them little time for necessary recreation 
and reflection. An essential element in education at this stage is a reasonable 
amount of leisure and a personal choice in the use of it. Many students in 
training colleges do not mature by living: they survive by hurrying. 

204. The course should be lengthened for three reasons. First, the 
schools need better educated men and women and this better education 
cannot be secured unless students are released from the strain and hurry 
which now conditions many of them. Secondly, students in general have 
not, by 20 years of age, reached a maturity equal to the responsibility of 
educating children and young people; and thirdly, we intend that a longer 
amount of time than at present should, during training, be devoted to 


‘contact with and teaching in schools. We regard this longer course as 


necessary whether or not a period of compulsory national service is imposed 
after the war. We offer one warning. Our intention in recommending an 
extension of the course from two to three years would be frustrated if the 
longer period were used mainly as an excuse for a general increase in the 
number of subjects which students were called upon to study. We aim at 
a liberally conceived plan so that courses may be adapted to the needs, 
capacity and interests of each student. 


205. We were urged by some of our witnesses to extend the course to 
four years. We do not accept this proposal; but later we recommend that 
training should be followed by a year of genuine probation regarded as 
an essential part of a teacher's preparation for his professional qualitication. 


206. We have considered the view that the graduate training course should 
be lengthened by the addition of a year and have rejected it. A student 
who has spent three or four years in obtaining a degree and then under- 
taken one year of training should take a post in a school and start upon 
his profession, unless he can arrange for a short period of work neither as 
a student nor a teacher. He is not likely to benefit from further training 
until he has spent four or five years in teaching. For these, as for other 


. teachers, a refresher course would then obviously be of great value. The 


one-year post-graduate training must, however, become something more than 
it is at present. 


207. The student haying obtained his degree, must, like his fellow students 
entering other professions, expect to find his training more arduous than his 
undergraduate period. It is no part of our business to prescribe the length 
of terms or the precise distribution of a student's time between work in the 
training institution and work in the schools; But we consider that the 
graduate student ought to be in training from early in the September after 
graduation until late in the following July, with reasonable vacations and 
planned study or practice during parts of them; and that the time occupied 
by written tests and examinations should be cut down to the minimum. 
The adoption of this policy might involve the more generous staffing of the 
department, for the staff must have adequate leisure if they are to remain 
fresh and keep their knowledge and experience up fo date. 

208, We recommend 

(a) that the normal period of education and training provided by area 
training authorities for those entering upon preparation for the teaching 
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profession at about 18 years of age should be three years; and that the 
period of training for graduates should be one year; 

(b) that suitably qualified persóns other than graduates should be eligibli: 
for a one-year course of training; and 

(c) that courses of training, varied in duration, should be provided 
to meet the needs of others whose attainments and experience, however 
obtained, justify their entering upon a course of training. 


Professional Subjects 


209. The essential requirements of all teachers are (a) some mastery of 
their own language and the power of clear speech; (b) a grounding in the 
fundamental principles of education; and (c) competence in the art of teaching. 
Training in these essentials must be provided for all students who intend to 
be teachers, whether they be graduates or non-graduates. They are ‘‘ pro- 
fessional subjects ’’. In practice the studies and activities which they involve 
are interlocked and become the responsibility of the staff as a whole. We 
treat them separately for the sake of emphasis and because we have a 
specific recommendation to make about each, 


(a) Language and Speech 


1 ; Ssible, pleasan peech; 
the power to say and write what one means; and UMS die one’s 


understanding to what other people Say and write, Children are sensitive 
igh they may not give 


it any conscious attention, it not only influences their own manner of speak- 


212. A person's powers of expression or understanding obvi 
largely upon his intellectual ability and upon his fame ey Ge K 
with which he is dealing. But training and practice can improve owe of 
lucid:-expression and the art of reading and listening intelligently. We doubt 
whether set lessons on the English language meet the situation though in 
very skilled hands they may be useful. Too often they become arid itus 
in lifeless forms of expression. English is everyone's business, and a teacher, 
no matter what his subject, who is not incidentally training his pupils in 
a mastery of the English language is a failure. All members of the staff 


9f a training institution should insist tudent: i iti 
i: g ould insist on students speaking and writing clearly. 


* Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools, page 13. 
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Clear speech should always be taken into account when assessing the quality, 
of a student as shown by, his school practice, and students should be made 


aware of this. 5 


213. We are not here dealing with those who may make a special study 
of English language and literature or of speech training; nor are we expecting 
from the students an impeccable standard of taste in written and spoken 
English. What we urge is that every student should be trained to acquire a 
sufficient mastery of his own language to enable him to use it as an effective 
instrument for his own education and for that of his future pupils; and ‘in 
the matter of speech we make specific recommendations. 


214. We recommend 
(a) that the Board of Education should require every training institution 
to pay attention to the speech of every student, and every area trainin, 
authority to include in the assessment of a student’s practical teaching his 
ability to use the English language; and 
(b) that the Board of Education should require every training institution 
to make arrangements for the detection of speech disabilities and for the 
provision of speech-therapy and training where necessary. 
(b) Principles of Education 
215. The course of instruction usually called *' the principles of educa- 
tion ’’ covers a wide range of studies. The object of such studies is to 
enlighten a student about the nature of educational processes and to enable 
him to appreciate their historical and social significance. They are essential 
studies because they help to make the teacher, and because the objective in 
teaching is a person and not a subject. = 
216. A necessary part of the course in the principles of education is instruc- 
tion upon and observation of the physical and mental development of children. 


n, and must 
therefore be intimately connected with his school practice. It is very 
desirable that young teachers, when they take their first post, should have 
some broad understanding of current thought in psychology, if only so 
that they may be alive to the fact that the backwardness of a child or his 
persistent bad behaviour may possibly have a psychological cause which de- 
mands the attention of Some specially qualified person. When such specialists 
are called into the schools it is important in the interests of the child concerned 
that they should find in the teacher a sympathetic and intelligent colleague. 
The age and experience of students and the time at their disposal necessarily 
place limitations on the nature and the extent of the instruction which they 
should receive. Neither physiology nor psychology should be pursued as 
though the students were reading it as a subject in a degree course; nor should 
either of them be regarded as the reserved domain of specialist members of. the 


‘staff. All the staff are to some extent concerned even though only a fewsmay 


be particularly responsible for directing and integrating the studies and 
pheerrations pidan We make these ‘observations because we have-reason 
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to believe that in some university training departments, and perhaps in some 
training colleges, specialist lecturers in psychology, in particular, exact too 
large a proportion of the time available and expect too much of their students o 


of the principles of 
education the need for teachers to appreciate the home MUR Ue 


from example as from instruction; knowledge is necessa; 
Citizenship has no foundation apart from habits of 


explain and stress the duties of a citizen and to equip the teacher in his turn 


to do the same, more Particularly in the higher f 
and in young people's colleges, but we do reir of secondary schools 


local; and in each training arca there should be o; 
tions which include these matters in their curricula as an 


219. It would be a profound mistake to Tegard professional studies as con- 


EE- 


o 


"covers mu 
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220. The main difficulty, we believe, about providing for the studies which 
we have grouped under, the term '' principles of education ”’ is that, having 
regard to future needs, there are not sufficient people in this country who are 
qualified to deal with them: that is, persons who will direct professional studies 
even though they will not be wholly responsible for the instruction of students 
and their practice. Lecturers in Education are difficult to find, and we doubt 
whether appointing bodies always know what they want or ought to look for. 
Such lecturers should have had significant teaching experience in schools, 
should have devoted a substantial period to study and observation of educa- 
tional problems and practices in this country and, if possible, abroad, and 
should be men and women of high intellectual ability with a gift for organising 
the study and practice of students. 


221. Special arrangements will have to be made if the new area training 
services are to be properly staffed as regards professional studies. The present 
activities and resources of the training colleges and universities are not of a 
kind that will provide either the number or the quality of persons required; 
and steps ought to be taken by both types of institution to remedy this. We 
consider, however, that a certain degree of responsibility in this matter rests 
with the Board of Education. The training of teachers is a national service 
even though it be organised on an area basis, and the proper staffing of 
training institutions and colleges is a national as distinct from a local responsi- 
bility. The Board should offer from time to time a limited number of valuable 
Fellowshps to enable carefully selected practising teachers of high intellectual 
ability to give up teaching for a year or two and devote themselves to the 
study and observation of some aspect of education, including, whenever 
possible, study abroad. At the end of the tenure of their Fellowship some of 
these teachers would be well qualified to be appointed to lectureships in educa- 
tion. Others might obtain headships or post of special responsibility or be 
appointed to the post of inspector or to some administrative post in education. 
Appointments to Fellowships of this character and value should be made, 
under the direction of the Board, by a selection committee specially constituted 


for the purpose. 


222. We therefore recommend 

that the Board of Education should offer a small number of valuable 
** Educational Fellowships ” to enable highly qualified practising teachers to 
give up teaching for a period of one or two years in order that they may 
study education, its principles and practice, in this country and, where 


desirable, abroad. 


(c) The art of teaching and school practice. 

223. The course in the principles of education, as we have review it, 
ch of the study of the art of teaching, but effective practice can be 
obtained only in thé schools. One of our reasons for proposing an extension 
of the period of training to three years is so that students may have more 
extensive and more varied experience of the schools before they enter upon 
their year of teaching on probation. It is in connection with this additional 
practical experience that we have a somewhat drastic proposal to make; and 
we deal with it at some length in our next chapter. We wish, however, to 
make it quite clear that we separate our consideration of school practice from’ 
that of the remainder of the professional work merely as a matter of con- 
venience in the arrangement of our Report. We realise that the while of the 
course and all the staff are involved in any substantial change which is made 


in the education and training of students. 
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General Subjects 
“224. We now deal briefly with general as distinct from professional sub- 


jects. A teacher must be equipped. for his task not only with professional < 


skill but also with such a knowledge of the subjects he Proposes to teach 


225. Specialist teachers of what are called the academic subjects will 


usually, though not always, be university graduates. The schools need 
men and women of high academic attainments; and the course for an 


facilities for doing this. Most teachers graduate as members of the old 
established Faculties of Arts or Science. We hope that in the 
number will graduate in such subjects as social science, fine arts, music, 
engineering, horticulture and agriculture. While the main object of the 
undergraduate must-be to lay the foundations of a sound e 


those qualified to pursue it. We have already mentio 
and we include such subjects as philosophy or a fori 
draw special attention to the fact that the Board of Educ 
in the White Paper that, in future, religious knowled e shall be an optional 
subject for the purpose of enabling a student to obtain a teaching qualifica- 
tion, rather than, as hitherto, an extra subject which could not be taken 
into account in determining his,recognition, d 
Training Institutions 

227. We deal with the staffing of training colleges and training departments 
separately though in the future, under either of the alternative schemes of 
Teorganisation that we have proposed, staffing must to some extent be con- 
sidered as a single Problem. 

Staffing of Training Colleges 

228. In 1938, 200 men and nearly 700 women were engaged full-time on 
the staffS of training colleges recognised for grant and Probably there were 
in addition some 200 to 300 part-time lecturers. The replenishment rate was 
about 30 to 40 a year, a figure which will have to be greatly increased. 


Ww 
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229. Members of trajning college staffs are recruited mainly in the late 
o 20's or early 30's and the majority from the staffs of secondary schools. 
Many have had only secondary school teaching experience but a proportion 
have taught in elementary schools. Very few have held posts in public 
schools. Some have had overseas experience, usually in the educational 
field, and experience in various forms of social work. Principals have been 
recruited from the ranks of H.M. Inspectors and of local education authority 
inspectors as well as from the staffs of training colleges and of secondary 
schools. 


230. Though we have found it convenient to refer to the content of trainin 
under the two headings of professional subjects and general subjects it woul 
be wholly wrong to regard the staff as though some were concerned exclusivel: 
with one aspect of training and some with another. The whole of the si 
are concerned with the personal education of the student and with his 
preparation for professional life. The staffing of an area or of a college, 
and particularly if the college i$ more or less remote from the centre ofnthe 
area, must be seen in terms of creating a team whose members are comple- 
mentary to one another rather than of collecting together a number of 
individuals each of them being expert in a particular subject. The quali- 
fications of the staff as a whole must be such that adequate provision can be 
made for 

(a) subjects such as are to be found in the curriculum of all universities 

e.g. English, history, geography, mathematics, science; 

(b) subjects which are sometimes called ‘‘ practical subjects ’’, some of 
which do not figure in a normal university curriculum, such as physical 

education, domestic science, music, art and crafts; è 


(c) the fundamental principles of education; 
(d) the art and practice of teaching. 


231. The staffing of training institutions is thus no simple matter. Training 
colleges quite rightly demand lecturers of high academic standing or those 
who are acknowledged experts in some art or craft. Many such highly qualified 
persons have had no experience of teaching in schools or in schools other 
than secondary schools. There are not many men and women who are 
qualified to teach their subject at the post-secondary level and who also 
appreciate the part it should play in the education of children and have 
had substantial experience of teaching it to them. Where such men and’ 
women exist they may be reluctant to join the staff of a training college 
under present conditions. The small size of many colleges means that one 
lecturer must play many roles and many specialists are naturally unwilling 
to do this or learn to do it. Moreover in many cases the isolation of a 
particularly when combined with &mall size, results in lecturers 


college, i lt 
losing touch with others who profess the same subject and in their falling 


behind current thought and practice. To obtain the highly qualified stai 
requi it will be necessary to improve conditions of service, to enlarge 
many of the colleges and to ensure that, wherever located, no college pursues 
-its work in isolation. We make proposals about all these things. We are 
not thinking only of the appointment of highly qualified persons from the: 
staffs of schools; we have in mind also the appointment of lecturers from 
amongst the younger teachers or research fellows in the universities» If the 
team is properly aed it is not necessary that the staff of a training 
college should consist of men and women all of whom, before appointment, 


'have had experience of the schools. 
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, parents, colleagues and officials, he is in danger of losing touch 
with school realities, however keenly he may retain an interest in fundamental 


233. A proportion of the staff of every training college, or at any rate of 
every area training service, should consist of those who have been appointed 
fresh from the schools. The present system of recruiting the staffs of training 
iMetitutions cannot ensure this. There is only one solution: that is, the 
whole-hearted acceptance by local education authorities and others of the 
principle of secondment from one educational institution to another. We 
deal with this principle in Chapter 17 of our Report, and in Chapter 6 
we make a recommendation about the application of this Principle to the 
problem of the secondment of teachers from schools to training institutions. 


Salaries and Conditions of Service 
234. The staffs of paning colleges are paid on approximately the same 


235. Appointment to the staff of a training coll e fr 
be regarded as promotion, which means that, xD Tode d 
salary scales operative in the training colleges should be higher than those 
in the schools. Whether the training colleges should have a v 


236. We may sum up the salary question by saying that training college 
work in all its ranges is work at a post-secondary level, and that the staff 
should have the qualifications expected of, and be accorded the status gran 
‘to, the staffs of institutions doing comparable work, the chief of which are 
the universities. 


237. We recommend 


that the salaries of the ded 


ing colleges should b 7 
scale than that of the schools 3 : janie M 


trains 
should approximate to university levels, 


S 
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238. Among the conditions of service of training college staffs, the question 
of residence is very important. A large Proportion, especially of women 
lecturers, are resident. There must bé resident members of staff in institu- 
tions in which students are almost wholly residential. But there is no doubt 
that many men and women eminently suited for training college work will 
not accept posts which involve residence; while some others, we fear, become 
in the long: run so accustomed to residence that they shrink from the alterna- 
tive even when, in the interests of themselves and of the college, they should 
cease to be resident. We suggest that, in future, residence should not, 
wheréver it can be avoided, be made a condition of appointment and that 
so far as practicable there should be a residential rota so that few members of 
staff are required, or indeed allowed, to be permanently resident. The condi- 
tions of residence are in many cases poor: the facts are given in the section 
on accommodation. A resident lecturer should have two rooms, privacy, and 
the means of entertaining friends without embarrassment. 


239. Finally there is the question of teaching duties. The staffs of traini 
colleges are overburdened in the sense that many of them cannot find the 
leisure for reflection, private reading and investigation which is, or should 
be, the prerogative of those engaged in work of higher education. This is 
party due to the arduous duties imposed by school practice, but it is also 
part and parcel of the history of training and the comparatively poor estima- 
tion in which training colleges have been held. They have never ranked in 
the public mind as institutions which have a duty as regards the promotion af 
research and investigation in the field of education, and they have been 


things, offering conditions of service as regards teaching hours 
with those which uen in the universities. Only so will the Rd ncs 
themselves from their present position and fit themselves for their new tasks. 


; 
Staffing of University Training Departments 
241. A training department should not be a self-contained unit wi 
anent body of whole-time teachers who are expected to meet ali NEU 
of the students in training. It should consist of 
(a) a permanent nucleus staff, namely, a whole-time Head and whole-tim> 
lecturers and tutors, and 
(b) a considerable number of persons giving whole-time or ‘part-time 
services, but drawn from outside the department. 
The department must be free to make use of the resources of the universi 
as a whole, of the training colleges associated with it in the area exa 
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and of the schools. Not even all the members of the whole-time staff should 


be permanent: there should be on tke staff experienced teachers fresh from 
teaching in the schools. 


242. The principles of education will usually be in the hands of the whole- 
time and permanent members of the staff—the professor and lecturers in 
education—while outside help is more likely to be available in the other sub- 
jects. For instance, instruction in hygiene might best be given by someone 
on the staff of the faculty of medicine, and the university department of 
Psychology might contain some person with special knowledge of children. 
Again, the best available speech-therapist might be on the staff of one of 
the associated training colleges. The Head of the training department should 
in suitable cases send a student in training to any course of instruction given 
in any of the associated training colleges or in any other institution in the 
neighbourhood that can meet the student’s needs, 


245. We have considered the staffing of a training d Le 
be if it continued as a separate unit in the area Fini E Wh Mn 
will so continue or will be absorbed in such a se : ether i 


the two alternative forms of area organisation Sear upon which of 
Size, Location and Amenities of Trainin, O93 
i AE E Institutions 
6. The increase in training facilities which wi i 
vill, involve much new building, both by way of adie’ a ater me war 
and the building of new ones. In 1938 more than 60 of the call E E eges 
than 150 students in attendarice and more than a third of t colleges had less 
too. Only 5 had over 200. All except the largest colleges n fad y toan 
difficulty in organising a variety of courses sufficient to provide icu brea 
needs of their students. These difficulties will become almost or the diverse 
the same number of students are distributed Over three st Insuperable if 
'for an even greater variety of courses at each stage of years with the need 
space permits, therefore, and the location of the college i Taning, Wherever 


7. The questions a size and locati uu M 
Many of the existing col eges are geographically į erdependent. 
faatitationa. In an area scheme of training no lee qmd be en comparable 


t 
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but the degree of co-operation with other institutions would vary considerably 
from college to college. A college which had easy access to outside resources 
could be fairly small and yet provide efficiently for the needs of its students, 
especially if the scope of the professional work which it undertook was limited 
and fairly homogeneous, as, for example, the training of teachers for younger 
children. Even so, we doubt whether a college of much less than 200 is 
capable of being staffed, equipped and organised both efficiently and economic- 
ally. A college undertaking a wide range of courses and with less easy access 
to its neighbours would have to be much larger. We urge that those respon- 
sible for the planning of the location of new training colleges, technical co leges 
and cther colleges such, for instance, as those of agriculture, art. or theology, 
should seize any reasonable opportunity that may present itself for grouping 
together as large a variety of such colleges as possible. Each college will 
benefit from the proximity of the others in that the segregation of particular 
kinds of students will be avoided. 


248. Quite apart from any extension of premises to provide for a larger 
number of students, many colleges, if they are to be recognised in the future, 
will have to undertake substantial building operations in order to make good 
their deficiencies of accommodation and amenities. We have recorded some 
of these in Chapter 1. It is intolerable, for instance, that large numbers 
of students should be sleeping in cubicles, and that many colleges lack even 
the minimum accommodation and equipment necessary for the proper educa- 
tion and training of their students. One of the things a student sho 
learn at college is the art of private study; and he cannot do this without 
a room of his own. Nor can students have the kind of social life which 
is desirable unless there are adequate common rooms and other facilities to 
enable them to use their leisure'in a sensible way. We need not emphasise, 
on the more professional side, how regrettable it is that the proper develop- 
ment of the various subjects of the curriculum should be hampered by lack 
of lecture rooms, laboratories, craft rooms and so on. Finally, the irritation 
caused to students and staff alike from inadequate dining, kitchen and other 
domestic arrangements is calculated to produce discontent and to damage 
the reputation of a college. 


249. We have more than once referred to the segregation of students in 
training colleges by profession and, in most cases, by sex. Our recommenda- 
tions weuld go a long way to break down segregation college by college; and 
in course of time it may be that the area training services generally will 
provide, as some individual colleges do now, for the education and training 
of those who do not intend to be teachers. This process cannot be hurried, 
but any proposal, in response to an effective demand, to provide courses for 
students preparing for another profession should be encouraged. Our pro- 
posals will also elp to break down segregation by sex. Our witnesses Were 
not unanimous on.the question of '* mixed ™ training colleges, but we have 
no hesitation in saying that the proportion of institutions based on the prin- 
ciple of co-education should be increased. 


The Provision of Hostels 


250. It seems likely that in the near future there will be a substantic! 
increase in the number of students receiving higher education of one kind 
or another, be it in universities, university colleges, training colleges, p 
cultural colleges, physical education colleges or other institutions. is 
increase will involve the provision of increased hostel accommodation, and 
we urge local education authorities and others who Will be responsible for 
making this provision to explore opportunities of providing hostels, whith 
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will be available to students drawn from a variety of ‘hese institutions. The 
adoption of this practice would help àtill further to mitigate the segregation 
which at present adversely affects students in training colleges and perhaps 
also those in some other colleges. 


251. We wish to make it clear that we do not suggest that students of either 
sex should necessarily reside in college or a hostel during the whole of their 
course. There are advantages to be gained from some of the older students 
being non-resident for a period. Moreover, the fairly widespread use of 
approved lodgings will probably in any case be necessary if accommodation 
is to be found for the large number o students who may be expected after 
the war. 


The Life of Students in Training Colleges 


252. We conclude with a brief comment on the life of students in college. 
This depends in part upon organisation, the length of the course, the quality 
of the staff, the location and size of colleges and their relation to other 
institutions; and especially on the amenities which are provided. On all these 
matters we have commented or made recommendations. We do not discuss 
the life of students in the existing training departments because they are 
subject to university conditions and regulations. 


253. In many colleges there is a vigorous social life, expressing i a 
societies of many kinds, which gives students the opportunity for the pM 
of initiative, powers of organisation and other gifts. Some of these societies 
bring the students of different colleges together either in term time or in 
vacation; and this is all to the good. Further, some WERE d E 
relations with educational and Social work in the neighbourhood and e d n 
help in youth clubs, play-centres, clinics and other social groups. We d : 
been imp by the variety and amount of special work ERE thet 
normal course of training which students have ERES in war-ti x nd 
by the valuable contacts which evacuated colleges have made with. ihe e, an 
neighbours. We are glad to record the spores ation which some lo al eae. 
tion authorities, hitherto unfamiliar with training, have e a e er 
social and educational service which staff and students have de of the 
areas. The benefit to the college has been especially great ee ered in ther 
to an area of a different type from its own. Man EX Dens has mov 
been learned which will no doubt bear fruit in the Nu uable lessons have 
254. The charge is frequently made Gn 
discipline on their students Sy is iste ud UM colleges impose a 
people of from 18 to 22 years of age. We know wholly 
them. But it is not true of ali nor, we this to be true of some of 


they have to do in a short time. But it is qui Sed: 
the authori the EM of the e T dur another thing to say that 
life a discipline designed or calculated uperimpose 
ahs ea t dr ed ada ait the freedom or imit 
of the diudénts who Ahabit thee i training Be eee this pri x 
mof library space, of an aeg me colleges the lack of study- 
coded xpo oto together ied of lecture E Mc 
ments, necessitate a degree of regimentation -, TeStricted à - 
‘now to be undesirable but Which they don À ed domestic arrange 


cannot be wholly avoided. 
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255. But whatever the material conditions, there will be general agreement 
o that in any residential community of syoung people of either sex or both 
sexes theré must be a measure of discipline. Experience shows, however, 
that regulations which do not command the respect of the majority of those 
affected by them hinder the development of the healthy public opinion upon 
which the success of the community depends and fail to encourage the self- 
reliance and self-discipline which are essential to adult life. tudents in’ 
training colleges are of about the same age as university students, and there 
is no reason why they should not be trusted to the same extent. As they 
approach the time when they are launched into the world their conduct 
should depend less on the discipline imposed from above and more upon the 
standards which they have been encouraged to create for themselves. Unless 
they are allowed an increasing degree of freedom in the management of their 
own personal and social affairs, we cannot expect them, when they enter the 
schools as teachers, to have acquired that degree of maturity and that sense of 
responsibility which teachers ought to possess. 

256. The authorities of most training colleges have already realised the 
validity of these principles. There are, however, some that have not eman- 
cipated themselves from the narrow and inflexible traditions of the past. 
Their attitude results both in stunting the development of students in their 
charge and in deterring other young people from adopting a profession, 
the training for which appears to involve an amount of control and of inter- 
ference with their private lives which separates them from the vast majority 
of their own generation. 


CHAPTER 6 


SCHOOL PRACTICE: THE SECONDMENT OF TEACHERS FOR 
SERVICE IN TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
THE PROBATIONARY YEAR 

257. We now expound in some detail the two proposals to which we referred 
in Chapter 5, namely, an extension and modification of the existing arrange- 
ments for school practice and the secondment of teachers from schools to 
training institutions. The operation of these two proposals would, in course 
of time, result in there being a comparatively large number of teachers in the 
schools with experience of the training of teachers; and as such a state of 
affairs is extremely desirable in the interests of teachers holding their first 
appointment we also deal in this chapter with the probationary year. 


School Practice 
258. School practice is at present primarily under the direction of the staffs 
of the training colleges. No specific provision is made for it in the schools 
as regards si g» accommodation or equipment. The work of the schools in 
making school practice possible is an extra task thrown upon them. They 
generall undertake it willingly, though arrangements can often be made only 
with difficulty and the help of the school staff receives no special recognition. 
In all courses of training not less than twelve weeks are now given to school 
practice which, besides actual teaching for periods of varying lengths in the 
- Schools, includes visits of observation and demonstration lessons. Although 
there probably is no college where a student does not get one period of at least 
three weeks continuously in a school, it is very seldom that arrangements are 
such that the student during this time is able to become a temporary member 
of the staff, undertaking responsible work in that capacity and sharing in the 
full life of the school. School practice under present conditions has been 
criticised, perhaps with justice, as too brief, mu in objective and some- 
what artificial, 
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that there are, or should in futuregbe, two distinguishable F 
ie M and that both should, wherever possible, be required © 
of all students in training. We call these (a) Practical Training in Schools, ... 
and (b) Continuous Teaching Practice, and we briefly describe the two types. 


(a) Practical Training i» Schools 


260. The first purpose of a ] seis to 
illustrations and examples supplement and give 
of the student’s training. The schools are Its laborato 


direction of the training ilo 
Is. During a three-year course of combined 
training and further education it might occupy the equivalent of about 12 
weeks and be spread in periods of varying lengths over the first two years 
of the course. It should be so arranged that it enables a training institution 
to discover any students who are so clearly unsuited for teaching that they 
should be advised, and if necessary required, to abandon 
profession. 


(b) Continuous Teaching Practice 


in a school, i ion- 
ships between himself and his pupils and Sees BS dev eloping relation 
the Head Master for the work he undert: of practice should 
be characterised by settled conditions and Continuity. Tt should not be 
under the direct supervision of the staff of the training institution, It should 
normally be taken in a school at some distance away, or even in ANOTHER 
training area, and the staff of the school should be primarily nsible for 
directing and supervising it, though a student's college tutors mi t visit him 
occasionally. 

262. During a three-year course continuous teaching practice should 

about a vu preferably the sixth, seventh or eighth of the course, "ULP y 
the question whether the graduate in training should spend one whole term 
during his training on the staff of a school we make no specific recommenda- 
tion, and content ourselves with saying that some training departments 
their students to schools for a continuous term and are wel] 
the results, and that some continuous prea of reasonabļe du 
able. It is essential that there shoul d be an adequate Period in college 
following the continuous teaching practice, for discussion of the students' 
experiences. This might be as stimulating to staff as to students, 


263. We are not suggesting that this two-fold experience of school practice 
could be made forthwith IE for all students. Indeed, even when 
dil obstacles have been overcome there may be a few students to whom it 
should not apply: those, for instance, who because of previous experience of 
teaching "are taking less than a three-year course, and others whos 
needs might make some other form of 
general the ideal to be aimed at is 
course of training should, in additi: 


9 
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kind now required, spend a period of about a term in a school, and that 
during that period his tmaining should be primarily the responsibility of the 
? staff of the school. s á 

264. This will involve the local education authorities and the schools in a 
real responsibility for training. The plan could not be successful without 
their wholehearted co-operation which we have every reason to believe they 
would give. The arrangements for placing individual students in schools 
for continuous teaching practice would probably have to be made by the 
area training authority rather than by any individual institution. For this, 
among other reasons, it is very important that local education authorities 
should be represented on the area training authorities and take an active in- 
terest in the management of the training of teachers as a whole 


The Responsibilities of Local Education Authorities and Schools 


265. As regards the first type of school practice, that is Practical Training 
in Schools, the relations between the schools and the training institutions 
would not differ in kind from what they are at present, though it is to be hoped 
that they would still further develop to the advantage of both parties. Some 
schools used for Practical Training would also be used for Continuous 
Teaching Practice. 

266. As regards the second type of school practice, that is Continuous 
Teaching Practice, it would be necessary for local education authorities to 
accept new responsibilities. The chief thing they would have to do would be 
to select, in consultation with H.M. Inspector, the schools which were or could 
be made, suitable to accommodate one-or more students for a term of 
training. Quality of staff and adequacy of premises and amenities would be 
the main considerations and much might have to be done to seme schools 
if each authority was to provide its quota of schools suitable for training. 
The staffs of the selected schools would have to be prepared to receive, and 
admit to their common room, a young student in training, and give him 
teaching duties and entrust him with responsibilities which made him a real 
member of the staff. The student, apart from exceptional circumstances, 
would be su umerary to the staff in the sense that the school would be 
fully staffed for ordinary purposes if he were not there. The danger would be 
either that the student had too little to do, in which case the period would 
come to be regarded as a “‘ soft ’’ part of his training, or that he was over- 
burdened with work and responsibility by being treated as someone who 
relieved the regular staff of some of their regular duties. The accommodation 
of the school would have to be such that classes could be divided if necessary, 
and the staff such that they welcomed the presence of a learner and put them- 
selves out to meet his needs. It is important that Continuous Teaching 
Practice should be available in schools of all types and sizes, including rural 
schools. " 

267. We do not propose to exámine all the detailed arrangements which 
this proposal would involve because obviously the scheme can be brought to 
fruition only by those who will manage it. Difficulties may arise which we 
cannot foresee and therefore any stereotyped plan is at this stage out of place. 
We are, however, clear about two general principles. 


(a) Status of the Siudem erm det S 

The student must during his period of Continuous Teaching Practice be 

regarded a A student in training. Though he will be under the dontrol of 

a member of the staff of the school concerned he should receive a main- 

tenance grant from his fan college or area training authority and not a 
salary from the school or local education authority. 
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(b! Status of the School and its Staff 


It will, of course, be a distinction for a school to be selected for training .. 
purposes, and the new responsibility might prove to be a valuable stimulus, 
especially to those schools which hitherto have had little contact with train- 
ing. There should be one member of the staff, not necessarily the Head 
Master, entrusted with special responsibility for supervising the student’s 
work during his term of apprenticeship. A person, other than the Head 
Master, who holds this post of tutor or supervisor should be regarded as 
holding a post of special responsibility and be remunerated accordingly. 


General 


268. The plans we have barely outlined would, we are convinced, have 
many advantages quite apart from the direct benefit to individual students. 
It would bring the schools and training institutions together in a co-operative 
effort and would remove some of the suspicion of '' college methods " which 
undoubtedly exists in some of the schools. It might result in some of those 
who undertook the work of training in the schools discovering in themselves 
capacities and interests which would lead them to seek work on the staff of a 
training college, either permanently or in connection with the secondment 
arrangements we have recommended in later paragraphs. In short, it might 
provide a wider and improved field of recruitment for the staffs of training 
institutions. 


269. There remains the question whether there are, or soon could be, 
sufficient schools of the right quality to provide school practice of both kinds 
for a greatly increased number of students in training. We make no pro- 
nouncement on this matter beyond recording a few of the considerations 
involved and saying that the opinion of those best able to judge, including 
some local education authorities, appears to be favourable. 


time. There are 


practice of one type or another, If half P EESO fins school 


270. We said earlier that our proposal was a drastic one; and so it is, even 
though a term of Continuous School Practice has been in operation ih a very 
limited scale for some time in the case of students 


n : IA ing to teach in 
secondary schools. It is drastic because it involves Veil dn iD authori- 
ties in active work in the training of teachers and because it requires all 
traini#g institutions to relinquish a measure of responsibility for the traini " 
of théir students. We do not wish to minimise the exacting nature of the 
administrative arrangements which will have to be 


i made to give effect to it, 
nor do we forget that special financia: arrangements will Hees to be bd 


X 


; express no firm opinion on t 
of this non-permanen: 
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both for students and for schools. We realise that the scheme may take 
,Several years to come into full operation, but it will be possible to make a 
‘beginning as soon as the area training authorities get to work. 


271. This scheme for giving teachers in the schools some direct responsibility 
for the training of students is one of the two ways in which we intend to 
express the principle that in the teaching as in other professions it should be 
a privilege and responsibility for outstanding practitioners to take a definite, 
and not a merely incidental and casual, share in training their successors. 
The other way in which this principle should be applied is by secondment of 
teachers from the schools to the staffs of training institutions. We describe 


this in the following section. 


272. We recommend 

that, when the course in training colleges is extended to three years, 
students should spend about a term im Continuous Teaching Practice as 
members of the staff of a school in addition to the period spent as now in 
Practical Training 1n Schools. 


The Secondment of Teachers for Service in Training Institutions 
273. We spoke in connection with school practice of our desire to give 
local education authorities and schools a fulier liste in the training of teachers. 
Our proposal for continuous teaching practice is one way of doing this. 
Another and complementary way is the proposal we make in discussing the 
staffing of training institutions in Chapter 5, namely, that a proportion of the 


` staff of each college should consist of teachers holding temporary appoint- 


ments in the colleges. These would be teachers who, because of their dis- 
tinguished service in the schools, had been offered and were willing to accept 
secondment for a period of service in a training college. This would not o 
ensure that the colleges secured the benefit of the experience of those coming 
fresh from the schools; but also, and equally important, that the schools were 
constantly replenished by the service of those recently familiar with training 
colleges and training methods. Secondment would, of course, include some 
of the most scholarly teachers in the schools and would thus strengthen the 
staffs of the colleges on the academic as well as on the practical teaching side. 
All types of school should be represented in the scheme. The duration of the 
period would rarely be more than five years. 


274. The principle of secondment inyolves an undertaking by those who 
release a teacher to re-employ him at the end of the period of secondment. 
This should not present difficulties to a local education authority with a large 
establishment of teachers. It would be fatal, however, if the seconded teacher 
were under an absolute obligation to return to his former employers; and this 
ought not to be, and as a tule is not, a condition of secondment. If it were, 
it would impose a new form of immobility on teachers at a time when freedom 
of choice and the greatest possible degree of mobility within all branches of the 
profession are essential. 

275. We realise that we have touched only the fringe of the matter. Second- 
ment of a teacher by a local education authority from one of its own schools 
to its own training college is comparatively simple. But we want to facilitate 
secondment also to the service of another education authority and to the 
service of voluntary colleges. There should also be secondment of teachers 
from schools which are not proyded by local education authorities.” We 

e proportion of training staffs who should be 
t kind, but if it were one-sixth, only some 200 teachers 


throughout the whole country would be involved at any one time, even when 
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i t of training college lecturers is increased by 50 per cent., 
Tc Neatly pa the problem is small. Yet the necessary 
arrangements would entail so much adjustment, both in schools and colleges, 
that nothing short of wholesale and detailed co-operation between all those 
engaged in the service of education can secure what we have in mind, and 
what we believe to be vitally necessary to training and to a proper relation- 
ship between training institutions and the schools they are intended to serve. 


276. Although we have spoken chiefly of secondment from the schools to 
the colleges, we hope that the proposal will lead to other developments, such 
as the occasional exchange of lecturers and teachers between colleges andschools. 
The principle of secondment, as we show later, is indispensable to the proper 
staffing of colonial and other overseas education services and to an effective 
interchange between staffs of educational institutions and services generally. 


277. We recommend 


(a) that the Board of Education should take the steps necessary to make 
practicable the secondment of teachers from schools for a period of service 
tn training institutions; and 

(b) that each area training authority, in supervising staffing arrange- 
ments, should aim at securing that a proportion of the staffs of training 
institutions are teachers seconded from the schools. 


The Probationary Year 

278. Following the completion of a course of training at a training institution 
the student, provisionally recognised as a qualified teacher, should serve a 
year of teaching on probation; and this.should apply to all teachers taking a 
first appointment in the schools. Their first year’s work should be under 
supervision and inspection of a kind which makes it impossible for them to 
Secure permanent recognition unless they have definitely shown sufficient 
Promise to justify the expectation that they would make at least moderatel 
good teachers. e practice of using teachers on probation for supply ah 
in the sense of moving them from school to school to fill temporary vacancies 
on the staff should be forbidden. It might well Prove, however, that a 
teacher who was ill placed in his first appointment ought to be moved in 
order that he might have a better chance of showing his abilities. 

279. Many young teachers will no doubt see i i 
the staff of which they hope to obtain a tin en enoc Se 
see no objection to this. But it may often happen that some students fresh 
from college should be advised to take posts in schools specially staffed for 
receiving and supervising teachers on probation, or where they are likely 
to be able to make some mse of special gifts. When our proposals for 
temporarily seconding teachers from the schools to 


r training institutions, and 
fór making the schools themselves play a more Tesponsible part in training 
have been in operation for some years, there will be a comparatively large 


number of schools which will include on their staffs a proportion of teachers 
particularly well able to help young teachers on probation. 


280. To make the probationary year an effective part of the training of all 
students will take a long time and entail considerable development of adminis- 
trative machinery: but only if it is so treated can the schools be saved from 
the n who has somehow got through his three years’ training and only 
at the last lap reveals his incapatity. These wil be few, and the main 
purpose of the probationary year is not to catch them but to help the young 
teacher to settle into his profession with the minimum of disappointment and 
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discomfort. The damage done to a young teacher by his taking a first 

s Post under a personally unsympathetic Head or one who has no understanding 
of what the training institutions aim at doing may be irreparable, and such 
tragedies can be prevented only by a properly organised system of probation 
which is regarded as a continuation of the teacher’s training period. 


281. We recommend 


that the Board of Education should in the first instance grant only pro- 
visional recognition as qualified teachers to students who have satisfactorily 
completed a course of training, and that such teachers should be required to 
serve a year of probation in the schools before the question of the con- 
firmation of that recognition is decided. 


CHAPTER 7 


ART AND CRAFTS, MUSIC, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
DOMESTIC SUBJECTS 

282. We devote a separate chapter to the supply and training of teachers 
of art and crafts, music, physical training and domestic subjects because these 
subjects and those who teach them suffer from certain disabilities in the 
schools. We regard the training of teachers of these subjects as so important 
that we print in Appendix I the substance of the reports which our four 
sub-committees have presented to us; and we earnestly commend these reports 
to all concerned. Not every member of the Committee is necessarily com- 
mitted to all the proposals made in these reports, particularly as some of the 
suggestions might be regarded as going beyond our terms of reference. We 
confine ourselves to broad principles and we are unanimous in making the 
recommendations contained in this chapter which are based on those reports. 
We are deeply indebted to the pts members of these sub-committees for 
their expert guidance and to H.M. Inspectors who have so freely placed their 
services at the disposal of the sub-committees. - For convenience we have 
placed this chapter in that part of our Report which is concerned chiefly with 
primary and secondary schools, but the supply and training arrangements we 

ropose cover also the needs of youth service, young people's colleges and 
technical colleges. 


€ already indicated in an earlier chapter that we group these 
Woes E more Tadei studies, such as history, French and science, 
under the heading of ‘‘ general subjects ’’ as distinguished from ‘‘ professional 
subjects ’’; the characteristic of general subjects being that students study 
them not only as part of their personal education but also because they 
: s d or may be called upon to teach them. A broad, but by no means 
in! i ive, distinction between the two types of general subject is that those 
SAIS hich we are shere concerned essentially involve performance. It is 
m um these subjects give children and young people the opportunity to do, 
eca and create that they are so important. Even so, not all of them have 
ys ved recognition throughout the whole range of primary and secondary 
sool as fundamental to the education of children. 


s : i d domestic 
instance, describes teachers of handicraft an 
284 The Gods, fer of Special Subjects ’’, which is an inheritance Hor {he 
dijs when these subjects were not d eel an n INE s piis 
i n > n 
ET each, echoot OR yas ae of these centres still exist. Physical 
Several Woo Wore te itself from a narrow regimented form of drill, 


education has En fully tablished itself to the extent that every teacher 
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iates, as a result of his training, that he is intimately concerned with 
the ore physical health and development of his pupils even though hc 


may have no direct responsibility for their games, physical exercises or work 
in the gymnasium. : 


285. Again, it is common knowledge that pupils in secondary schools tend 
to give up art and music when the school certificate examination looms ahead, 
though we take pleasure in recording the evidence of one of our witnesses 
who said that in her school the time devoted to music was steadily increased 
as the examination grew nearer, with satisfactory results. As the Norwood 
Report points out, art, music and handicraft have nct received the attention 
in the secondary schools which they deserve. 


' They were received as late-comers; when they were taught, they 
occüpied a place outside the regular curriculum and were taught as 
** extras '' or spare time activities... . . - And so they are often regarded 
as an offset or relief to other subjects, appealing to some special powers 
of the mind otherwise neglected; in short, emphasis has been laid on their 
unique and special values.’’* 


286. This is the crux of the matter: these subjects are too often regarded 
as special when the one thing required is that they should be regarded as 
normal subjects. The disabilities from which they and those who teach 
them suffer in the schools will never be remedied until, late-comers though 
they be, these subjects secure a recognition which does not distinguish them 


as some decorative addition to the curriculum but treats them as an integral 
part of it at all stages. 


287. Auother reason for dealing separately with them is that teachers 
seeking a qualification in these subjects at the specialist level are trained in 
colleges devoted more or less exclusively to them. This is a matter of 
convenience. Subjects such as we are now discussing require, in general, 
more complicated apparatus and more space than other subjects, and the 
organisation of the activities of students whose day is largely devoted to the 
practice of skills is not easily fitted in with the work of other students. The 
fact, however, that specialists in physical education, art or domestic subjects 


are trained in seperate colleges does not mean that they differ in signifi 
from specialists in any other subject. MEUSE PI 


288. A further important consideration from the point of view of organising 
the integrated training service which we propose is that many of these specialist 
colleges are not part of the grant-aided system of education. We have alread: 
mentioned the six colleges for the physical education of women which, thoug 
they provide the teachers for girls’ secondary schools, are neither grant-aided 
nor inspected by the Board of Education. They are-not, in the main, 
publicly provided nor publiciy aided or controlled irstitutions. Their fees 
are consequently high, and though some local education authorities make 
grants to enable students to attend them, there is no doubt that, generally 
speaking, the profession of teacher of physical education in girls’ schools is 
not freely open to talent regardless of financial circumstances. Only the 
domestic subjects colleges and the two specialist colleges for teachers of 
handicraft are part of the organised system of training coming within the 
Joint Board examination arrangements which embrace all the two-year 
frainitg colleges. Colleges of art and music are outside the organised system 
of training which applies to students generally, though they render extremely 
valuable service to a few third year students who attend them; and both have 


* Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools, page 122 and following. 
ary d 
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their own arrangements for the training of teachers, the examination for art 
teachers being conducted by the Board of Education. The fact that specialist 
teachers of these subjects are trained in institutions almost wholly separated 
from the main training service tends to emphasise what the Norwood Report 
describes as their '' uneasy position, lying apart from the rest” of the 
curriculum. 


289. We recognise the necessity for making separate provision for the 
training of specialist teachers in all these subjects. Such provision has 
advantages from the point of view of the maintenance of high standards, more 
particularly as the universities in general do not include them in their curricu- 
lum. The colleges must not, however, be isolated from the main training 
service: they must be a part of it. The duty of a specialist college is not only 
to train highly qualified teachers but also to offer short courses to students 
who, during a more general training, show special gifts in the subject in 
question. Similarly the duties of the staff of a specialist college should not 
be confined to giving instruction in their own college. They should be 
available for teaching duties elsewhere, and particularly they should be 
available for advising other colleges and the area training service generally 
on questions involving the development of their particular subject at other 
than the specialist level. Reciprocal arrangements should exist whereby the 
colleges devoted to more general subjects should admit students from specialist 
colleges to appropriate courses and should place their staff at the disposal 
of the specialist colleges when occasion arises. In short, there is ample 
justification for the establishment or continuance of specialist colleges 
provided neither staff nor students are segregated from the main service of 
training. They must make their contribution to the ling of staff and 
resources. A further duty of these colleges is the provision of shért courses 
for practising teachers and the prosecution of research. 


290. Such are the principles which should underlie the activities of specialist 
colleges. There should bea college or centre in each area for the training of 
specialists in each of these subjects; but it would be foolish to expect all the 
colleges to conform to a single pattern. The colleges for physical education 
are primarily devoted to the training of teachers. In the domestic subjects 
colleges there is a high propor of students who do not intend to be 
teachers. The colleges of art and of music, both of which have hitherto 
undertaken the training of specialist teachers, are mainly concerned with the 
training of those who do not intend to teach. Certain colleges of art should 
in future become an integral part of the training service, working in particularly 
close association with selected training colleges. There are few colleges of 
music, and the probable line of development will be for one or more training 
institutions in each area to devote special attention to music and to work in 
as close co-operation as possible with a college of music in their area or 
elsewhere or with the department - of music in a university. Students of 
outstanding ability, if deemed eligible, might be admitted to the college 
of music or to the university either for par of their normal course or for 
a special period of training after the completion of their normal course. The 

rinciple of co-operation between training institutions and other institutions 

For instance, both the domestic subjects colleges 


S hout. 
should operate throug al education should be in close touch with the' 


of physic 1 j à 

L p e e the university as well as with technical colleges 
] lleges of art and other institutions whose work is related to their own. 
dS conr ra 4 term ''colleges or centres " to denote 


dations- we use the r 4 x 
n A shi should be made, tkough its shape will vary from subject 


to subject and perhaps from area to area. 
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291. There is one matter concerned with the recruitment of teachers of these 
subjects which we wish to emphasise. The training provision in each area, 
taken.as a whole, should furnish a gateway through which men and womeii 
who have acquired qualifications in various ways, or who may have been 
practising artists, musicians or craftsmen outside the field of education, can 
enter the teaching profession. The necessary training courses should 
be provided by specialist and general colleges co-operating to meet the needs 
of individual applicants. 


292. We refer to the reports printed in Appendix I for further information 
about the present position as regards training and future needs. Before we 
record our own recommendations we wish to emphasise two or three points. 
It is vital that the compulsory part of the course in the principles of education 
in all colleges should cover the study and the observation of the physical 
growth and development of children and their need for giving constructive 
and creative expression to what they experience, feel and think. It is also 
necessary for all training colleges to realise that their own students should be 
given systematic opportunities during their course for enjoying activities of a 
like character, irrespective of whether they intend to teach these subjects in 
the schools. They are essential to the personal education, and often to the 
serenity, of many students. Finally, we draw attention to the fact that 
the training colleges will be set an impossible task in attempting to train 
teachers of these subjects in sufficient numbers and of the right quality so 
long as they have to deal with so many students who, on admission, are bound 
to confess that during their last three or four years at school they have steadil 
been deprived of an education in these subjects. y 


293. Vie recommend 


(a) that in every area training service there should b 
colleges A centres which devote special attention to kal eaeation Ged 
training of teachers of art and crafts, of music, of physi i 
of domestic subjects, respectively; JGENT cz hcarion ang 
. (b) that these colleges or centres should be closely associated wi 
institutions, including those not dealing primarily with the ae i 
teachers, which provide for a high standard of achievement in these Aa. 


such as colleges of music or of art, technical colleges and t i 
music or other departments of universities; ; p vedica, 


(c) that the function of these colleges or centres shoul i 
spectalists in the respective Sabi (5) to offer one ROM nha 
student or practising teacher who wishes and is qualified to make a he th ; 
more special study of one of these subjects than can be provided for n the 
more general colleges, (iii) to offer courses of varied duration and scp j 
meet the needs of those men and women who, having acquired a hi 5 
standard of skill outside te field of education, desire to specialise in the 
reaching of one of these subjects, (iv) to provide refresher courses, and 
oe PES ion with other institutions to prosecute investigation and 


(d) that these specialist colleges shou 
general pooling of staff and amenities as is practicable in each area, and that 


in particular, by the loan or exchange of staff or in other ways 
; 4 : > th 
be ready to give advice about their own particular subject 18 oe SH 


ld share in and contribute to such 


294. The recognition and the salary arrangements of teach 
Misc are unduly complicated ard, combined with the present sats P 
e subjects themselves, result in poorer prospects of promotion than are open 
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to teachers of the more academic subjects. Our own view is that teachers of 
these subjects who have taken a three-year course, or a shorter course in virtue 
of attainments already acquired, should, like teachers in general, be recog- 
nised as “ qualified teachers " entitled to the basic scale of salary. Like 
other qualified teachers they would be eligible to receive additions to the basic 
scale to mark additional qualifications and the holding of posts of special 
responsibility; and they should be as eligible as others for appointment as 
Heads of schools. 


295. We recommend 

that teachers of art and crafts, music, physical education and domestic 
subjects should not be distinguished from teachers of other subjects in the 
matter of recognition, salary and eligibility for promotion to posts of special 
responsibility or Headships. 


CHAPTER 8 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 
OF THE AREA TRAINING AUTHORITIES 


Approval of Courses 


296. The Board of Education recognise training institutions under their 
Regulations for the Training of Teachers, and originally they were responsible 
not only for approving courses of study and syllabuses but also for the 
conduct of the final examination of students in training colleges. The Joint 
Boards took over from the Board of Education the responsibility for the 
examination of students in training colleges some fifteen years ago. The 
subjects of the curriculum were at that time divided into two groups: pro- 
fessional subjects and general subjects. The professional subjects were the 
principles and practice of teaching, hygiene and physical training. The general 
subjects were further classified into Group A and Group B. The subjects in 
Group A were English, history, geography, mathematics, science, Welsh, 
French, German, Latin. Those in Group B were handwork, music, drawing, 
needlework, housecraft and gardening. Students were required to follow 
courses in all the professional and in five of the general subjects, of which 
English was compulsory; and at least one subject had to be taken from 
Group B. In order to pass the final examination a student was required (a) to 
obtain a sufficient aggregate of marks in the examination as a whole, (b) to 

ass in the principles and practice of teaching and in English, and (c) to pass 
in at least three of the remaining four subjects of his course. The number of 
general subjects required for a pass was reduced if any subject was taken 
to an advanced stage. No advanced course was provided in any of the 
professional subjects nor was an advanced course provided in all the general 


3 subjects. " 


297. When the Joint Boards assumed responsibility they were at liberty 
to suggest changes but these had to be submitted to the Central Advisory 
Committee for the Certification of Teachers, who advised the Board of Educa- 
tion about their acceptance. In fact, the scope and balance of the curriculum 
have remained very much what they were fifteen years ago except that there 
has been a tendency to reduce the number of subjects a student must stud; 
and also to develop courses 1n which a number of subjects are integrated in 
a single course. Further, in most schemes English literature has ceased to 
be a compulsory subject, although all students are still required to pass an 
examination in English language. Tke syllabuses in each subject are con- 
sidered by the Boards of Studies set up by the Joint Boards and any change 
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made in them must be approved by the Joint Boards and ultimately by the 
Board of Education. Syllabuses are constantly rnder revision, and H.M. 
Inspector's advice is usually sought at all stages. Common syllabuses may 
be adopted by many colleges, or a college may submit its own. 


298. The present arrangement thus leaves the initiative for change and 
development with the colleges, acting through the Joint Boards and their 
Boards of Studies. Final approval rests with the Board of Education. With 
one quite clear modification we consider that the Present arrangements are 
sound in principle. We wish the colleges, as integral parts of the area training 
authority, to have the maximum incentive to develop their work in response 
to the demands madé on them. Growth is not likely to be healthy unless 
it is rooted in the colleges themselves. Direction from the central authority 
should therefore be reduced to a minimum. As, however, the Board of 
Education must remain responsible for Tecognising teachers as '' qualified 
teachers,’’ and as they are in a better Position than any other body to assess 
the probable needs of the schools, and have the machinery for knowing how 
the standard in one area compares with that in another, they, the Board of 


consider that syllabuses should be submitted to the Board of Ed i 

approval. These should be prepared, as now, by Boards 2 Studies. but 
be subject to the approval of the area training authority. H.M, Inspectors 
would be available, where desired, to give advice and they would, of course 
inspect the work of the’ colleges and Teport upon the effectiveness of the 


299. We recommend 


that approval of curricula and syllabuses for all t ; 
Lic die houl be the responsibility of the we traning authorises. 
to compliance with requirements made by the Board of Educaii 
R adeouacy. of Education as regards 


Assessment of the work of Students 


300. The final assessment of the work of training colle; 
by the Joint Boards on the evidence of a final examination ¢ 


recommendation of the Board of Studies. The Board of Ed 
Tecommendations of the Joint Board as to the eligibility o 
Tecognition as a certificated teacher. But the Board of Education retai 

responsibility for the maintenance of standards in the assessment of practical 


30r. We regard responsibility for the assessment of its students - 
mark of a fully developed and responsible educational institution, pus 
therefore consider that the area training authority, possessed as it will be of 


all the resources of the institutions a5sociated with it, is the Proper'body to 


Te. 
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take full responsibility for the final assessment of students, and this responsi- 
bility should include the assessment of practical teaching and physical train- 
ing. The final assessment cannot be carried out without external help; and 
external examiners should be made available through arrangements between 
area training authorities. By these means each area training authority would 
use an an external element in examinations a member of the staff from 
another part of the country. We do not, of course, exclude external help 
from other sources. H.M. Inspectors should be available for advice and 
should inspect and report upon every aspect of training, including the arrange- 
ments made for the final assessment of the work of students and the evidence 
on which that assessment is made: but the final assessment itself should not 


“be the concern of H.M. Inspector or require his approval. 


302. The final examination in its old form, taken by all students as a kind 
of climax to which the whole course moves, will no longer be easy to arrange 
owing to the establishment of the term of Continuous School Practice which we 
have recommended. In any case we believe its survival to be wholly un- 
desirable. Before the war a number of experiments in assessment of students, 
based on their work and progress throughout the course, had been made and 
the reports upon these experiments were promising. During the war the 
method of assessment on college record has been used on a large scale in the 
case of men students, and the result appears to be satisfactory. Moreover, 
flexible methods óf assessment are very necessary for the different types of 
courses which are now developing, such as the grouped courses to which we 
have referred and courses for teachers of young children, including childten 
in nursery schools. The technique of assessment by other means than by 
that of a final examination will require careful consideration in the light of 
experience. Whatever the exact procedure, the evidence for the final assess- 
ment should include reports from the responsible teachers in the schools where 
the student has taught, reports from his tutors in his own and in any other 
s where he has worked, and examples of his own work whether done 


llege: n i 
darie periodical tests or otherwise. Áll such evidence should be presented 
to the external examiner and should be open to inspection, when required, 


by H.M. Inspector. 
303. We rely for the maintenance of a sufficiently uniform standard between 


one area and another on the inter-area provision of external examiners and 


‘on the inspection of all aspects of training by H.M. Inspectors. 


304. We recommend 

(a) that responsibility for the final assessment of the work of students 
should rest with the area training authority and that the Board of Education 
should accept the recommendations of that authority as to the eligibility 
of students for recognition as qualified teachers; — : 

(b) that it sholild be the duty of the area training authority to include an 
external element in the arrangements made for the assessment of the work 


of students; and a í 
(c) that every aspect of the work of an area training authority, including. 


he work of students, should 
the arrangements for the final assessment of t j 
be open io inspection by the Board of Education. 


. The graduate's general subjects are provided by the various university 
coe ME Send] subjects are at present, save in special cases, 
the concern of the university training department. Tt is clear to vs that 
in the future the professional course of the graduate, however provided, 
and the arrangements for the assessmcnt of his achievement in the course 
must be open to inspection and report by H.M. Inspectors. This is the more 


go 


necessary if, as we propose, the assessment of students’ work, whether they 
be graduates or non-graduates, is to be the basis of the recognition by the 
Board of Education of a common professional qualification. x 
306. We recommend 
that the powers and duties of the Board of Education as regards inspec- 
tion should extend to the professional courses of graduates, however 
provided. 

307. The changes in the responsibilities of the Board of Education which 
we recommend will entail a shift of emphasis in the work of H.M. 
Inspectors; they will not in any way reduce that work. On the contrary, in- 
spectors’ duties will be greatly increased, since not only will the volume of 
training be greater, but it will be much more diverse and complex in nature; 
and the development of fruitful relationships between various institutions of 
the kind we have suggested, and the maintenance of steady and comparable 
standards throughout the system, will place a heavy and responsible burden 
on the Inspectorate. We recommend these considerations to the Board of 
Education when they come to plan the future staffing of the Department. 


v 


CHAPTER 9 
THE “PLEDGE” AND OTHER CONDITIONS OF AID 


The Declaration 


308. The State has subsidised training for the profession of teachi 
a hundred years. It has never subsidised fraining for any Mor e E 
same way or to the same extent. The main reason for the subsidy is that 
the State is under an obligation to secure the number of teachers required to 
make effective the law of compulsory school attendance., The student who 
accepts the subsidy, that is, grants to cover part of the cost of his tuition and 
maintenance at a training college or university, is Tequired before he enters 


after follow the profession of teaching, and acknowledges ONUS ee 


advantage of public funds in order to quali himself fi i 
for no other purpose. heat or the profession and 


309. The earmarking of grants for Preparation for the teaching profession 


combined with the Declaration has the effect of Tequiring young people to 


or are just leaving school; and thereafter there Dem d are still at school 


but because the Declaration and its attendant granis ff 
Which would otherwise be denied to them of obtaining E EE hance 
and particularly a. university degree. The Declaration is less si QE 


specifically to the teaching profession and carry li le weicht: 
cP activity. Try little. weight in 


q 


Or 


310. We could examine this situation in much greater detail and expose the 
patently evil consequences which grow from it in many directions. We do 
fot, however, think this is necessary. Everyone knows that the present system 
brings a number of unsuitable candidates into the profession and that it 
involves in some cases a moral strain which ought not to be imposed on 
young people. The question is: could the required number of teachers be 
Secured without earmarked grants and the Pledge? Our opinion is that, 
having regard to the additional teachers who will be required year by year 
until the full scheme of reforms outlined in the White Paper are in operation. 
the Declaration could not be dispensed with unless 

(a) there were an adequate system of general scholarships or grants, in- 
volving no commitment to any profession or occupation, which covered both 


universities and training colleges, and _ 1 
(b) the conditions of service, including the salaries, of teachers were 


substantially improved. 
31r. We have already made recommendations about conditions of service 
and salaries. As regards an adequate system of un-earmarked scholarships 
or maintenance allowances we must point out that, necessary as such pro- 
vision is, it would, if unaccompanied by measures which made the teaching 
profession more attractive, result in depressing recruitment to the profession 
rather than improving it. Young people with several possible professions 
before them, for any of which they can be prepared with the aid of public 
grants, are not in large numbers likely to choose teaching, even if they have 
some inclination towards it, unless it offers them reasonably attractive 


prospects compared with the other professions. 


Grants and Loans from Local Education Authorities ^ 


ocal education authorities as well as the Board make earmarked 
those who intend to be teachers; and many authorities also make 
loans to them, which have to be repaid during the first few years of service. 
Practice is variable. Some authorities require students, as a condition of aid, 
to serve for a period in their own schools. In some cases loans are without 
interest but the student is required to bear the cost of an insurance. In other 
cases interest is charged on the loan with or without any requirement about 
insurance. Loans may vary from about £30 to {60 per annum. 


313. We have no doubt that all these devices have in the past been necessary 
to secure the teachers required by the schools. But they are not desirable 
in themselves. Anything which unduly encourages a student in training to 
return to his home town as a teacher immediately he qualifies is very unde- 
sirable. What most young teachers need is a wider experience of life, and 
this is not secured by requiring them to return to familiar scenes and experi- 
ences. In the future, local education authorities should regard themselves 
as co-operating with ‘one another for the purpose of securing an adequate 
supply of teachers for the country as a whole. In any case the business of a 
local education authority is to see that qualified pupils from the secondary 
schools in its area, who are in need of assistance to enable them to secure a 
higher education at a university or training college, receive that assistance 
regardless of where they propose ultimately to seek employment. It is also 


extremely undesirable that young teachers should be hampered at the" 


beginning of their professional careers by a load of debt. 
314. None of these things is consistent with the spirit of the White Paper 


and we consider that the system of loans, where it exists, should be brought 
to an end. The principle of public aid should be outright aid. We also 


312. Li 
grants to 


9a 


consider that the Board should direct local education authorities, as soon as 
tneir supply problem allows, to abandon the system of earmarking their 

ts for the teaching or any otber profession. The abandonment of thir 
practice would also bring to an end the requirement that a student on com- 
pletion of his training as a teacher should serve for a period in a particular 
area. 


315. We recommend 

(a) that the system whereby young students are required, either by the 
Board of Education or by local education authorities, to sign a Declaration 
or other document which morally commits them to teaching in considera- 
tion of their receiving grants to enable them to prepare for the teaching 
profession should be abandoned as soon as possible; 


(b) that in determining the date when the present system should be 
brought to an end the Board, in view of the present critical supply situa- 
tion, should use their discretion in the light of progress made with (i) an 
improvement in the conditions of service and salaries of teachers and 
(ii) the establishment of a widespread system of un-earmarked scholdrships 
or grants available for students at universities and training colleges; and 

(c) that the Board should take steps to bring to an 
loans to students made by some local ACHT de ent naar 


316. When the Declaration is abolished we nevertheless wi iversi- 
ties to take the necessary steps to enable any student who D Renee 
or possible that he may become a teacher to establish contact with the He M 
of the department responsible for the training of graduates as soon after his 
entry into the university as he chooses. By doing this he will With t 
interfering. with his study for his degree, obtain the opportunity of a i hon 
occasional lectures and discussions upon educational topics, get to fae mE 
staff of the department, and may find it possible to spend a short ex eriment 1 
period in a school. We suggest to the universities that they should c a 
the desirability of giving to any student who is interested in the sibility 
of becoming a teacher the opportunity, at any time during his und possibility 
career, of applying for and, if he is considered prima facie SEBI uate 
ceiving, the.offer of a place in the department upon graduation ade re- 
a decision then to be made by the Head of the department upo an ject to 
of the student’s record and personality. The acceptance of hie om e De 
pledge neither the student nor the department but would giv de wou! 

a locus standi in education which he might value, and E a he student 
within that atmosphere. The adoption of this practice would’ d bring him 
modification of the system, if it were to continue, by which Raa 
ini d Id o 


Education fixes, in advance, quotas for training institutions; 
that system as unnecessary and suggest that it Seen oa S A CS 


n 
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PART Il. 


THE SERVICE OF YOUTH AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
COLLEGES 


INTRODUCTION 

317. Our terms of reference require us to deal with the supply and training 
of Youth Leaders as well as teachers; and it seems proper to us to consider 
at the same time the supply and training of teachers for the new Young 
People's Colleges. These colleges for the compulsory part-time education of 
boys and girls up to 18 years of age are bound to influence the shape and 
the activities of the Youth Service. What the precise effect will be no one 
can say until there has been a fairly prolonged period of interaction between 
them. The two services deal with approximately the same groups of young 
people: the one attempting to meet their needs on the basis of compulsory 
and the other on the basis of voluntary attendance. It is true that the Youth 
Service provides for many beyond the age of 18, but its foundations must 
be laid during the years immediately following the cessation of full-time 
attendance at school. 

318. We attach great importance to Young People's Colleges, but we 
devote comparatively little space to them because they are not yet in exist- 
ence and it would, in our opinion, be quite foolish for us to treat them as 
though we, or indeed anyone else, had any clear and reliable picture of what 
they will be like. It is not our business to define the content of the education 
they will provide; and we hope no one will attempt to stereotype their shape 
ind: curriculum until they have emerged from that experimental period which 
is so essential to the growth of new and, in a sense, revolutionary institutions. 


rg. The position with regard to Youth Service is different because thi 
CES has a history. The new thing about it is that it is being woveh 
into the pattern of education for which public authorities are responsible. 
This involves co-operation between statutory and voluntary frm 
kind which calls for tolerance and adjustment rather than rigid rules, for 
the enunciation of principles rather than the elaboration of details. ' The 
service is wholly voluntary so far as young people are concerned. It will 
flourish and require the devotion of a large number of people if it is con- 
ducted in a way that attracts and satisfies the young. It will wilt or have 
a precarious existence as part of the national system of education if organisa- 
tion becomes an end in itself. The country has had a hundred years of 
experience of teachers and schools and there are many things about them 
which are the fit subject for specific and drastic recommendation. It is 
otherwise with youth leaders and Youth Service and we make no apology 
for dealing with them in a more experimenta! way and confining ourselves, 
even more than in the rest of our Report, to broad principles. i 


CHAPTER 10 


THE SERVICE OF YOUTH A 


who, not unnaturally, fear the consequences of what 
alisation of work among young people. They say 
tment and training of youth leaders and any attempt 


320. There are those 
they call the profession 


that any systematic recrui ai 1 
work and condit‘ons of service, including salaries, may 


to standardise types of : inclu 
result in a loss of that spontaneity and freedom which is characteristic of 
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voluntary work at its best. This fear is always expressed, and not without 
some justification, whenever public authorities are required to assume responsi- 
bility in fields where the patient but adventurous work of pioneers has revealed - 
the need for a comprehensive service. On the other hand, when it is shown 
that voluntary effort cannot by itself cover the field and that therefore the 
service must be broader based and become a public responsibility, there is 
no escaping the fact that suitable persons must be encouraged to undertake 
the service as a profession, and that adequate training facilities must be 
provided and reasonable conditions of work secured. Any fears about 
professionalisation will be falsified if the quality of men and women recruited 
to the profession is sufficiently high to maintain the best of its traditions and 
if statutory and voluntary bodies co-operate to put the needs of young people 
first and leave administration, standardisation and so on to find their proper 
but subsidiary place. 


History 


321. Provision for the leisure-time activities of young people culminated 
in October 1939 in the announcement of the formation of the Youth Service 
as an integral part of the education system. More than four-fifths of the 
boys and girls in this country cease full-time school attendance at the age 
of 14 or thereabouts. Of the remaining fifth, some are to be found in 
secondary schools up to the age of 16 and a few beyond that. Before the 
war, large numbers (a million and a quarter atthe peak) continued their 
education after leaving school at 14 years of age, or later, by voluntary attend- 
ance at evening classes. Many of these and others joined, or continued member- 
ship of, voluntary youth organisations, such as Boys’ Clubs, Girls’ Clubs, the 
Brigades, the Scouts and Guides, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., The Welsh Lea, u e of 
Youth and Young Farmers’ Clubs, where they found wholesome and p 
ing occupation for their leisure time and opportunities for the exercise of 
responsibility and for learning something of the art of self-government. It 
is true, however, that before the war these voluntary leisure-time acti iti 
whether in the form of part-time continued education in evening instit it p^ 
of training through membership of youth organisations, affected at o e 
some 30-40 per cent. of the boys and girls who ha 
KR UU libing. 8 d left school and begun to 


322. This was not the position contemplated b i 

That Act provided, in the first place, for as pode 
education during working hours for all boys and girls up to the age of 18 
who had ceased full-time schooling before that age; and, in the second 
place, it empowered local education authorities to supply or aid the supply 
of facilities for social and physical training both for children at school and 
for young people who had left rchool and, if over the age of 18, were attend- 
ing ‘‘ educational institutions ’’. The Physical Training and Recreation Act, 
1937, to which reference is made below, extended this power to the provision 
of facilities for people of any age whether or not associated with educational 
institutions. Unfortunately, the provisions of the Fisher Act relating to 
compulsory part-time continued education suffered shipwreck in the stormy 
roriod following the end of the war in 1918. As regards facilities for social 
and physical training in the inter-war period, though a considerable amount 
of provision was made, especially in some places through the agency of the 
Special Commissioners for Distressed Areas, the exercise by local education 
authorities of their powers was somewhat sporadic and all too often least 
in evidence where it was most needed. 
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323. The Physical Training and Recreation Act of 1937, in addition, to 
extending the power of local education authorities to supply and aid the 
supply of facilities for social and physical training, also gaye extended powers 
to other local authorities to provide such facilities; and it set up elaborate 
machinery through a National Advisory Council and a Central Grants Com- 
mittee and 22 Area Committees covering England and Wales for the 
administration of grants to local authorities and voluntary organisations. This 
Act was, however, as its name implies, concerned primarily with the physical 
aspect of education, and the '' National Fitness Campaign '" had scarcely 
begun to have any real effect when the outbreak of the war in 1939 led to 
its administrative machinery being placed in abeyance. 


324. The disturbance of conditions caused by the outbreak of hostilities in 
1939 emphasised the lack of national provision for education after the age 
of 14, while local education authorities were too fully occupied with evacua- 
tion, A.R.P. provision and many other problems immediately to give to 
voluntary organisations much needed assistance or themselves to provide the 
facilities which were urgently required. To meet this situation the Government 
charged the Board of Education with a special responsibility for looking 
after the needs and interests of young people who had left school and begun 
to earn their living, that is, those between the ages of 14 and 20. A National 
Youth Committee (now replaced by the Youth Advisory Council) and a Welsh 
Youth Committee were appointed, and a special Branch was established at 
the Board to administer this service, including the funds which had been made 
available in the form of grants to voluntary organisations to enable them to 
weather the storm. This machinery began to operate in October, 1939. 


325. The Service of Youth was in its initial stages frankly a ( first aid "' 
service designed to absorb the shock of war. It was made clear from the 
beginning that this was to be regarded only as the initial phase, and in 
Circular 1486, issued in November 1939, a policy and procedure were 
announced for placing the Sérvice of Youth on a permanent basis as one 
of the normal education services administered by local education authorities. 
The authorities for Higher Edncation (i.e. the authorities of counties-and 
county boroughs) were asked to establish county and county borough youth 
committees designed to bring together all the interests and agencies concerned 
with the welfare of young people and to survey needs and plan ways and 


.means of meeting those needs to the fullest extent possible under the inevitable 


restrictions of war-time. 


326. The response of authorities and voluntary organisations, notwith- 
standing the difficulties and preoccupations of the war, has been most encourag- 
ing. Machinery for the administration of the youth service as part of the 
education service is now firmly established in all counties and county boroughs 
with, in the case of counties, local youth committees working under the county 
committee; and a valuable partnership is being built up between the authori- 
ties and voluntary organisations and others concerned with the training of 
young people and with their living and working conditions. 


nse of the young people has also been good. Whilst no 
Mal palati are available, there is no doubt that there is now a much 
higher proportion of young people associated with some form of training afi 
service in evening institutes, voluntary organisations or in other ways than 
there has ever been before. It must be admitted that this result~is, in a 
considerable measure, due to the special conditions of war-time and to the 
attraction of pre-Service training for koth boys and girls. The Government's 
policy of registering young people has been made an occasion for putting 
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before them the opportunities for, and the advantages of, joining some form 


of youth organisation. The larger numbers are, howéver, also partly due to 


the vigour and flexibility shown by the Youth Service itself. 


328. The raising of the school leaving age and the establishment of a 
system of compulsory part-time continued education after the war will un- 
doubtedly affect the pattern of organisation and the content and standards of 
the Youth Service; but the result will, in our opinion, be an emphasis on 
the need for this service as an integral part of the public system of education, 
and an increase in the variety of the demands which young people will 
make. 


Present Position 
Staffing 

329. The staffing of work amongst young people involves such variety 
that, on paper, it will probably always appear extremely complicated. Those 
engaged can be classified in many ways: by the nature of their duties, that 
is, whether they are organisers working over a wide field or workers directly 
concerned with one particular group, olub or institution; by the time given 
by the workers, that is, full-time or part-time; or by reference to the body 
to whom they are responsible, that is, to a local education authority or to 
a voluntary organisation, Further, cutting across this classification is the 
nature of the contribution which is made: some workers are primarily 
qualified to promote the general interests of young people, others are equipped 
with gifts in a particular field such as music, drama, handicraft or games, 
Finally, there is the important distinction between those who are in control 
and those who are assistants. We do not Propose to examine staffing in 
detail from all these different points of view. Two broad classifications can 
however, usefully be made: Jj 


(a) full-time workers, such as organisers, wardens and h 
centres or institutions, who are almost invariably paid eee pias 


(b) part-time workers, who may be paid or unpaid. 


330. There are at present several hundreds of full-time worke: 
thousands of part-time workers. The contribution of the voluntary pM 
art-time worker is fundamental to youth work. The Service of Youth as 
it exists to-day owes an immense debt to the long and high tradition of 
voluntary effort which is so characteristic of the British way of achievement 
and nothing that we propose for the recruitment of paid leaders, whether full- 
time or part-time, should be taken as suggesting that an adequate supply of 
them will in any way diminish the need for those who give their services 
without reward. Voluntary workers are vital for three reasons: 
(a) they bring to young people a varied experience of contemporary life 
which full-time workers clearly cannot bring in the same measure, 
(b) voluntary work carries with it the hall mark of altruistic interest and 


sets an example of unrewarded service which young people are quick to 
appreciate, and 


_ (c) the work of volunteers is a safeguard against the over-professionalisa- 
„tion of the service to which we have already referred. 


Qualifications 

331. ‘There is no recognised qualification for a youth leader. 

courses are of such length and scope that they can be re, 
systematic training. These have in thë past been provid 
voluntary organisations, and they vary in duration from 


Only a few 

ded as offering 
by a few of the 
a few months to 
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two and a half years. One course includes a social science diploma of a 
university. Not more>than 150 trained workers have been produced each 
year as a result of all these courses. w 


332. Other workers have diverse qualifications. Many have been trained 
in courses designed for other purposes such as social work or teaching. Some 
are graduates. Such qualifications, although relevant to youth service work, 
do not cover the whole ground. Whatever a man’s or woman’s qualifications, 
it is generally recognised that a substantial spell of practical work with young 
people who have begun to earn their own living is vitally important. 


333. Since the outbreak of war the Board of Education have taken two 
steps in the sphere of training, First, they have themselves conducted a num- 
ber of short courses lasting from one to two weeks, many of which have 
been residential courses, These have been of a general nature or devoted to 
a particular aspect of youth work. They are not training courses so much 
as conferences either for helping those who are inexperienced or for the 
pooling of experience of those who have been at work in the field for some 
time. Similar courses or conferences have been held by local education 
authorities and voluntary organisations. Second, the Board announced in 
1942 (Circular 1598) their willingness to grant financial assistance on a 
student capitation basis to institutions and organisations which were prepared 
to conduct approved emergency courses, on the understanding that in war-time 
and in advance of our Report they would not regard the courses as more than 
experimental. The Board were naturally unwilling to commit themselves at 
this stage to the recognition of any course as providing a full qualification 
for Youth Service work. 


334. Several universities, one training college and some voluntgry organisa- 
tions have taken advantage of these arrangements, and courses ranging from 
three months to a year and some part-time courses have been approved. 
More than 300 students have enrolled and there is no doubt that those who 
are conducting the courses are learning both what to include and what to 
avoid. These different types of course are serving a three-fold purpose. They 
are giving a number of war-time youth workers a better background of 
knowledge and experience; they are offering a variety of bodies the chance 
of experimenting in a new field of training; and they are bringing together 
in the work of training the Board of Education, local education authorities, 
the universities, training colleges and voluntary organisations. These experi- 
ments and the resulting experience are essential if future courses leading to 
the attainment of nationally recognised qualifications, which we regard as 
vital to youth service, are to be soundly constructed. 


Salaries and Pensions 


335. Before the war, work among young people was a little known career 
offering poor prospects, low salaries and no pension. There is as yet 
no national scale of salary for workers in the Service of Youth, Advertise- 
ments of posts show wide differences: £200 to £600 for organisers and £200 
to £350 or more for leaders or wardens. There is great disparity in the 
salaries offered for comparable posts, and provision for pensions for youth 
service workers, as such, does not exist. Pension arrangements, where they 
do exist, have to be brought under regulations made before the Youth Service 
came into existence. For example, persons employed by local education 
authorities as full-time workers in Youth Service who are engaged on 
administrative duties, such as organisers, may be accepted for pension purposes 
under the Local Government Superaunuation Acts. If the person employed 
as an organiser has the requisite previous service as a teacher, he may be 
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eligible for pension under the Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1925, as an 
ERRA organiser. A few voluntary organisatiors have pension schemes 
of their own, although in some circumstances the services of a person who 
is employed full-time by a voluntary organisation can be treated as pensionable 
under the Teachers (Superannuation) Acts. 


Age and Field of Recruitment 

336. The age of entry to work in the Youth Service varies between wide 
limits; but in the nature of things the paid leader entering upon his first 
appointment is likely to be, and should be, older than is the teacher when 
he begins work. Youth Service covers an age-range of young people from 
14 to 20'and some corresponding maturity on the part of those who may be 
called upon to advise and guide them is essential. 

337. Youth leaders and organisers are drawn from a very wide field and 
it is important, whatever may in future be done about recruitment and train- 
ing, that this field should not become restricted. The voluntary organisations, 
especially, have attracted a great variety of people into their service, particu- 
larly those who have had experience of some profession or in ‘industry 
University men and women, public school boys, policemen, boys and gi 1s 
from business and factories have all from time to time found their Va 
through training and experience into full-time work amongst young peo) i 
The staffs of local education authorities, not unnaturally, show a hi i rS 
tion of men and women who have initially been trained as Dach Pod 
amongst them are many who have specialised in physical education, Amon 
part-time and voluntary workers there are few professions or oc ong 
which are not somewhere represented. This vari EM 


whatever system of training is devised must pod all to the good and 


The Future 
Supply 
338. The first question we t ider i 
Youth is a growing service. Even qo Gods at of supply. The Service of 


rather personal plans for the use of thei z 
carrying them out. They might or mi their spare mae and the means for 
ipee by E an organisation. Th OL E Sone bing 
nor worse than other youn theirs. ey are neither 
offered by, say, a scout troop d a per Welcome the advantages 
community centre or an evening institute We Y, a club, a young people's 
100 per cent. enrolment in youth organisations are 
who x tiara reasons for not joining an otganisation won wat 
i rate for some time to come, that the whole of the Pers d not expect, a 
e opportunities offered to them by a servi we remainder wil] embrace 
Ry. gene cats indent ses psal dia» eepagira Dein 
or unfortunate conditions of emplo LE P location 
make participation impracticable, Ployment, especially hours of work, may 


339. With these considerations in mind 
ERO attempted to estimate the total o SONS 
who may be required. If we secured an average of one full aoe eee 
every 300 boys and girls between 15 apd 18 “ime leader to 


between 5,000 and 6,000 full-time workers. hae Tee Seala] require 
, of coi 


with the aid of our 
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be inadequate if there were a roo per cent. enrolment but, for the 

have given above, this is not desirable or likely. Moreover, in faa areas 
~vyticularly, the “ average " basis has little validity; and, not only in such 
areas but throughout the field as a whole, great reliance must continue to be 
placed on the part-time paid worker and particularly on the unpaid voluntary 
worker, to whose numbers, fortunately, no limit need be set provided those 
who volunteer are equipped for the work they are pleased to do. 

340. We now have to consider how many full-time leaders will be required 
annually to maintain a permanent staff of between 5,000 and 6,000. The 
average active working life of some leaders, which cannot be precisely 
estimated, will, as we have already said, be comparatively short. We do not 
say this in any belief that men and women of 50 and 60 years of age have 
nothing to contribute to young people. Experience flatly denies any such 


- assumption, which seems to be based on too great a pre-occupation with the 


physical content of youth work. It is time for men and women to give up 
youth leadership when it becomes apparent that they have lost touch with the 
outlook of young people or that their tolerance has worn thin. But some 
people who are suffering from actual physical disability may nevertheless 
amply justify full-time service with young people. 

341. The fact remains, however, that since physical activities constitute a 
very important part of the interests of youth and since many other types of 
activity which young people pursue with zest make great physical demands 
on those older people who help to plan them, there is good reason for con- 
sidering the active working life of the jum leader as less than that of the 
teacher. When we add to this consideration the normal depletion of the 
service through death, illness or premature withdrawal to other types of work, 
it is not unreasonable to put the average working life of the youth leader at 
about 15 or 20 years, thus making necessary an annual recruitment »f about 
300, once the full establishment is in being. 

342. This flow of 300 a year will not be achieved without the establishment 
of a profession involving approved courses of training of a satisfactor 
standard which lead to a recognised qualification and of a service in whi 
adequate salaries are paid and acceptable conditions of service are secured. 


Training 
General 


343. Training we regard as essential, though it may not be practicable to 
make it compulsory in the immediate future. The youth leader works with 
human material and the unguided experience through which he now has to 
learn his profession is only too often bought at the expense of those whom he 
seeks to help. Moreover, the experience of voluntary organisations over 
many years testifies fo the value of training, while the wide and ready response 
which youth service workers of all kinds have. made to the various short 
courses which have been offered shows that the leaders themselves recognise 
the need for some period of preparation for their work. But there is a danger 
of overlooking the personal education of those engaged in youth work and of 
concentrating solely on their professional training. It is as important for the 
leader as for the teacher that he should be a fully developed normal individual. 
absorption in work with young people to the exclusion of a personal 
life of his own is one of the temptations which beset a leader, and his education 

E i i ing which minimises the pod of i becoming 

re-occupi i ih. He has a life of his own to live, ana if he 
a Fe a be a normal adult, with harmful results to himself 
Ed to the young people with whom he works. 
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344. One way of approaching this problem of education and training is to 
begin at the end and to ask what, in very broad outline, are the qualifications 
which should be looked for in a young man or woman of about 25 years o:age 
who was seeking his or her first post as a full-time leader? An answer to this 


question will reveal something of the nature and scope of the course which . 


ought to be provided for those who desire to prepare themselves for it. 
Having pictured such a course, we can the more easily consider what varieties 
of study, instruction and practice should be available to meet the needs of 
those, and there will be many, whose knowledge and experience make desirable 
a training which is more or less personal to themselves. 


Nature and Length of the Course 


345. The present period of rapid development is not the time to define too 
closely what should be the composition of full-time courses for youth leaders. 
There will have to be much more experimenting in this field before schemes 
of training, reasonably proof against criticism, can be formulated. We 
suggest that the youth leader, at the time of his first appointment to a post, 
o 
(a) have achieved, as a personal accomplishment, a fairly high 
in some field of knowledge or in some craft of his own uocum sandari 
() haye acquires i good woring snore of national and local govern- 
ment, social and indus conditions and the social i i 
reference to their historical development; Paleo 


(c) possess some understanding of the psychology of youn le in 
relation to their personal health, their fellows of both sib [M m 
SUR Pod d teni and in relation to adults and society at large; 

have developed a genuine interest in, and enjoyment of 
of the many activities in which young people freely engage "auc ast e 
eium rie E: all kinds, gymnastics, boxing, games and so on; : 

e) have practical experience, if only as an apprenti. pertain! 
of actual work with young people, including what x NO Reed 
sation and business management of groups, clubs or institutions 
346. We have dealt only with those qualities or qualificati ic 

of training might give: we recognise as foadistiental peupsbi cds can 
leader lias she right personality for the work his other gifts or attainments 
might be less. He must be the kind of person who is acceptable to young 


people and to his colleagues in the servi : 
sense of vocation for the work. ice and he should have some genuine 


347. It is one thing to catalogue the desi Hier 

leader: it is another to plan content cue) uat ficationa otia youth 
will ensure them. We are satisfied that for the student Sih ae eE LR 
previous experience or attainments the course should normally ext d fe 
three years. The proper content, the ‘balance and nature of The syl based 
and the most effective methods of training will reveal themselves m D d hes 
as experiments proceed and experience accumulates. Meanwhil ff ried 
following suggestions based on the evidence which we have Rel d aan 


348. At least a quarter, and in some cases a hal 
devoted to practical work. The actual amount rec Fi houia be 
ness of the response of the student to the ways and interests o young opie! 


349. On the theoretical side, though 5 
lectures and the writing of essays will ida derum comen gol 
particulaniy in regard to the subject which the student a oie a the cone. 
cr less as his own personal interest, the method of Fiera 2m zu ole 


D 


IOI 


. " should be less that of the lecture and more that of the tutorial group or 
` . Seminar combined with directed private study. Tutors must be highly com. ` 


Petent if intellectual disappointment and waste of time are to be avoided. 
While engaging in discussion themselves the students should learn’ the 
technique of conducting discussions with young people. 


` 350. There are three matters which are of great significance for young 
people—religion, politics and sex. They are certain to arise, sooner or later, 
in any discussions with boys and girls on social conditions or their own 
physical, mental or spiritual problems. Leaders must therefore be prepared 
to face them. There is a body of knowledge on all three subjects with which 
leaders should be acquainted, and for this a purpose well-informed lectures 
and courses of reading will be necessary. Moreover, religion, politics and 
sex are highly controversial matters upon which conflicting and divergent 
views are conscientiously held. We therefore regard informal discussion on 
these matters as indispensable to the proper understanding of them, provided, 
and it is a very important proviso, that the tutor in charge is qualified by 
his or her own knowledge, balanced outlook and stable personality to be a 
reasonable guide on issues some of which are personal and intimate. 


351. We believe that lectures and discussions properly planned and con- 


‘ducted which lead to further private study and disciplined reflection May result 


in the discovery by each individual of a philosophy of life or, at any rate, of 
certain standards of thought and conduct. A well-informed philosophy of 
life, which may or may not be professedly religious, is most necessary to the 
youth leader; indeed, it is not easy to conceive of a successful youth leader 
without it. If the course of education and training which he undertakes in 
preparation for his work with young people does nothing to help, him to 
achieve such a philosophy, it fails in one of its chief purposes. 


352. The practical side of the course will not be easy to plan. In the first 
place, there must be amongst those responsible for conducting the course one 
or more persons who have had substantial practical experience of youth work; 
and, in the second place, selected youth leaders still in the field must be 
persuaded to take a responsible share in the training, and to assist in working 
out what is entailed in the very difficult art of practical training for youth 
work. Practical training should not mean merely a series of brief visits of 
observation to a number of institutions concerned with young people: it 
should include substantial periods of continuous work in one or more institu- 
tions or amongst one or more groups of young people. Residence in a 
settlement would be useful and some individual case work desirable. In 

robably every case some part of the practical work should be taken at a 
ant from the students' main training centre, and something in rural 
areas, Experience cf camping and other outdoor activities, extending beyond 
games, is an essential part of training, * 


r of a course such as we have indicated, but not precisely 

2554 The jm will lack coherence and standards. We deal with safe- 
dene standards later. Lack of coherence is a very real danger, the more 
guar is a measure each student, because of his previous knowledge and 
so as di al interests, will require something personal and adapted to’ his own 
m "This being so, we regard it as of vital importance that the tutorial 
Ded should be pressed to the point of a particular full-time tutor being 
me ible for planning the study and practice of a. defined and small group 
of students, so that the course of each is properly balanced and his reading 


: T i rould the di f this 
and practice properly directed and s It would be the duty 53 is 
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tutor to ensure that students did not devote themselves wholly to lectures, 
pook work and practice but had time to browse ard reflect. 


354. Students should become conversant with current affairs and have time 
to discuss them and other interesting things with their fellows. They should 
learn what it means to make informed and independent judgments and they 
should keep a sense of humour and proportion undistorted by ''cram ” 
methods. It would be fatal if those attending courses for youth leadership 
found themselves becoming mere students of a number of subjects with essays 
to write and examinations to pass in all of them. Ideally, each course, 
because of its practical nature and because of thé co-operation of active 
workers, should itself be a contribution to the youth work of the locality, and 
the training system as a whole should influence such work throughout the 


country. 
Eligibility for Training: Methods of Selection 


355- The personal suitability of applicants for entry into youth service is 
fundamental, and the institutions offering courses of training will keep con- 
tinuously before them the need for devising the proper machinery of selection, 
in which the interview will find a prominent place. During the war many 
experiments have been made in the Services and elsewhere in the technique of 
selection and there are some valuable lessons to be learned from those who 
have been developing this technique. 


the cc ^ ution, uni 
individual, must also be taken into account if variety of Bits Mes 
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359. We therefore recommend 

that representatives’ of the Board of Education, accompanied by other 
qualified persons, should visit all the emergency courses recognised under 
Circular 1598 and should mare uvusuble the resulis of those visits in so far 
as they. offer guidance about the nature, scope and methods of assessment 
of the courses which should be provided after the war to enable men and 
women to qualify for full-time posts as youth leaders. 


Minimum Age for Recognition of Full-time Leaders 

360. We have already said that the course for the beginner should extend 
over at least three years. A related question is the minimum age at which a 
man or woman should in normal circumstances take up full-time work as a 
youth leader. It may be reasonable for young men and women to enter 
upon their work as teachers at 2I years of age, but we do not think this is a 
suitable age for youth leaders. We are not urging that the qualities required 
of a youth leader are either rarer or more valuable than those required of a 
teacher, or that there is some mystery about youth work which only the elect 
few can probe. Itisa question of the nature of the work and the age and 
state of dependence or independence of the young people concerned. No 
exhaustive analysis is required to show that maturity is the essence of the 
problem when dealing with boys and girls or young men and women of 
15 to 20 years of age who have reached, or are on the way to, economic, 
and social independence. The psychological and the social problems with 
which a leader has to deal differ profoundly from those which face a teacher 
in a primary school or even a secondary school; and personal maturity, which 
to some extent can be measured by age, is highly relevant. We consider 
that as a general rule local education authorities and voluntary organisations 
should not appoint young men and women to full-time posts before the age 


of 23- 
361. We do not, however, wish to be dogmatic on this question of age and 
icularly we do not wish to miss promising applicants by reason of too 
rigid requirements. If maturity rather than precise age is taken as the test 
there will be room for anyone whose nature, personality and experience fits 
him at an earlier age to be guide, philosopher and friend of young people. 
Mistakes will, of course, be made. But where human potentialities are 
involved it is better to make a mistake than stand on the letter of the law. 


Shorter Training Courses ` 
362. Shorter courses of training should be provided for those who, in one 

way or another, have already achieved knowledge and experience which is 
relevant either to their ersonal life or to their professional competence as 
youth e a There wi be a great variety, of such persons. We give a few 
examples: 

(a) the university graduate, 

(b) the holder of a social science diploma, 

(c) the man or woman who has had considerable practical experience as a 
part-time youth leader and now wants to qualify for full-time work, and 
(d) the business oT professional man or woman whose maturity is nc* in 
uestion but who nevertheless may be ignorant of the structure of socii 

m it affects young people or may need some stimulus to the revival of his 
cultural interests. , 
r i rtant that thé resent diversity of recruitment should 
363. It is very impots door should be kept wide open for suitable mep 
and that the door 
be preserved D4 
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than one year, and this course should be an entity in itself and not Merely a 
condensed version of the three-year course, 


(a) that the course of training for those without any special qualifications 
who are seeking to prepare themselves for full-time posts as youth leaders 
Should extend over three years of combined full-time study and practice; 


(c) that the minimum age for recognition of full-time leaders should, save 
in exceptional cases, be 23. 


course designed to train teachers or other kinds of social Workers, although 
during their training youth leaders, teachers and socia] workers wil] necessarily 
take some account of each other's field of service, 

the youth leader 
S been Specifically 


er A : » Such as part-ti 
teacher in a young people’s college and part-time leader in the youth Re 


might be made. If after Some years of experience à youth leader 

i to transfer to another Part of the educational i pe Eu 
evidence of suitability, he should be enabled to do so, 
from his initial qualifications should Stand in the Way of hi. 
for the new post, A „short reorientation Course should, however normally 
be required of him at the time of his transference. We very definitely do not 
mean that anyone should transfer to teaching because he has Worked himself 
out in youth service, It by no means follows that the man w 


368. The course of training which we Propose for youth lea, 
be expected from the nature of their work, is comparable in con 
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and length with that which we propose for teachers. This has its advantages - 
frqm the point of view of the professional stgtus of both. The.possibility of 
transfer from one service to the other, even if only on a very small scale, is 
essential; but such transfer is impracticable unless salaries are comparable 


and superannuation arrangements are linked. 


369. We recommend 
TE (a) that the salaries of youth leaders should be comparable with those of 
i e teachers, and that service as a youth leader should be pensionable; and 
(b) that transfer from one service to the other should be facilitated by the 
necessary linking of superannuation arrangements and the provision of suit- 


able short courses of training. 


The Provision of Courses 


370. It is clear to us that no one institution is likely to be able to provide 
the courses of training which we have outlined. In another part of our 
Report we have recommended that training facilities for teachers should be 
organised on an area basis and that universities, training colleges, technical 
colleges, colleges of art, certain adult residential colleges and the schools 
themselves should for this purpose combine to produce the framework within 
which training would be undertaken. We think it extremely desirable that 
youth leaders should not be segregated during their training; and we are clear 
that the area training authority, if properly representative of the interests of 

òuth work, is the right body to plan and provide courses of training for youth 
los It is here that the maintenance of standards comes in. The uni- 
versities, the technical colleges, schools of art and training colleges are all 
accustomed to the maintenance of standards in their own field and they must 
see that in academic subjects, in social studies, in crafts and skills, the 
standards of youth service training are built up and maintained at a high 
level. Statutory and voluntary youth organisations duly represented on the 
area training authority would have special regard to the standards of the 
practical training. 

371. We do not, however, believe that these things will happen unless each 
area has at its service someone competent to undertake the direction both of 
full training for youth work (in areas where this is to be undertaken), and, in 
all areas, of the organisation of part-time and refresher courses and the main- 
tenance of general contact with youth activities. It is not suggested that full 
courses of training should be available in each area, as the comparatively small 
need for fully trained youth leaders wóuld render unnecessary the existence 


of more than a few training centres of economic size. In those regions, 
however, where these did not exist, provision would still be necessary for 
part-time and refreshet courses, and the maintenance of area contacts. It 
ap likely, therefore, «that persons responsible. Tor the direction of youth 
3 eie would be required for all areas, and that in certain areas, so situated 
WD as to serve most conveniently the needs of the whole country, these Persons 
would have in effect the status and functions of heads of training institutions 
whose business it would be, in consultation with others, to plan and direct the 
full-time training. 
~~ *% 372. We recommend > 
(a) that each area training authority should be adequately representative 
of youth organisations, and should appoint a person qualified to direct such 
training for leaders in the Youth Service as'the area is called upon to provide 
and, in certain areas, to take charge of full-time training; 


io6 


(c) that for the time being the Board of Education and others should, if 


necessary, recognise the appointment to full-time posts of those who have’ 


not been trained but are deemed otherwise to be suitably equipped, on the 
understanding, however, that as soon as practicable the Board of Education 


CHAPTER 11 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S COLLEGES 
373. There are two alternative ways of assessing the period during which 


i j d girls between 
I5 and 18 years of age desire, and require for their V ell and gi els 
for enjoying studiés and activities extend; Ing, opportunities 
directly related to their work. "ding much beyong those which are 


375. We make these preliminary remarks 

g of young people's colleges, with brum Hy are relevant to the 
is estimated that the colleges will Tequire the se 
invoiving, on the basis of one day's 
of about 1,000 a year. At the beginnin 
to be recruited by ine of the Board’s 
which, though it is o; great interest to us, we are not z 
business is the supply and training of the 1,000 teachers ho Chie dues 
each year. How should they be recruited and how ined? require, 


‘colleges of art, colleges of music and all 
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376. Young People's Colleges, some of which may be residenti i 
contained institutions, each with its own staf. Tho colleges Se 
quite new—save for a few experiments which have already been: ORC 
that they will be full-time institutions with, for the most part, full-time staff 
but providing for students who will attend only part-time, and that under 
compulsion. This situation will present many difficult problems of organi- 
sation and will complicate the planning of courses of study and activity. 
It does not, however, mean that some entirely new type of teacher, of whom 
we have taken no account in other parts of our Report, has to be recruited 
and trained. 

377. The uniform characteristic of the students will be that they are at work 
earning their living or, if not at work, are living at home or elsewhere ina 
state of semi-independence compared with the restrictions imposed when they 
were in full-time attendance at school. This change of status must obviously 
be taken into account in the staffing of young people's colleges, as it must 
be in the staffing of technical colleges and youth service. Its significance 
should not however be exaggerated. A boy may change when he moves from 
school to work but he does not thereby become a different person. He may 
be glad to throw off the restraints of school but he does not suddenly cease 
to be interested in the things which have previously absorbed him, It is 
unwise to regard ‘‘ youth ’’ as some mystery which is sandwiched between, 
and is unrelated to, childhood on one side and adulthood on the other. 
Such an attitude on the part of their elders is calculated to make young people 
self-conscious and to lead ultimately to their disillusionment. 

378. We have already recommended that specific arrangements should be 
made for entry to the teaching profession of those who have had experience 
in some other profession or occupation; and in doing so we had in mind the 
needs of young people’s colleges for persons with a wider experience of the 
world than is usual among the main body of teachers. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the colleges will require teachers with good qualifica- 
tions in English, history, science and other so-called academic subjects; 
specialist teachers of music, art and physical training; and highly skilled 
teachers of technical and commercial subjects. It would be very foolish to 
the colleges as institutions in which there was no place for the teacher 
al secondary or other school experience, or as institutions which 
required a kind of music or physical education wholly different in character 
from that to be found in other types of school or college. The staffing needs 
of young people’s colleges can be met only by mobility of staff throughout the 
whole educational system, including youth service, the need for which we 
have so frequently urged. t onl: 

r wish, however, to ensure not only mobility amongst t 

d o tel for their education and training, m so a pas s 
gation of particular groups of persons in training, We have already recom- 
mended that the area training service should undertake the training of the 
mature entrant to the profession of technical teachers and of youth leaders, 
The area training service which we have Proposed brings a wide variety of 
educational institutions within its ambit (universities, technical colleges, 
colleg mi types of training college) and it will 
have local education authorities and representatives of industry and comrfierce 
associated with its work. We are confident that this service can also under- 
take the training for teachers for young people s colleges. The Board will, no 
doubt, watch the development of these institutions with great care and will 
from time to time advise training apthorities about their staffing needs, We 
confine ourselves to a single recommendation. 

380. We sepe (perte Aur bi AN 

that the training of teachers for Young People’s Colleges should be . 
taken, like the training of all other teachers, by the area taining ee 


regard 
with norm: 
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PART, III 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 


381. Technical education in this country has never received the attention 
it deserves, and there has hitherto been no systematic provision for the recruit- 
ment or training of technical teachers. Our Report therefore opens up a com- 
paratively new field of inquiry. 


382. Before we consider the proper sources of supply and the most desirable 
forms of training for technical teachers, we have something to say about our 
conception of technical education, its purpose and significance. We do not 
believe that the sole object of technical education is to train the 
technician to perform his daily work more efficiently. No one can in these 
days be unaware of the immense power for good or ill which advances in 
technology have conferred on mankind. Technology has changed and will 
increasingly change the content of our thinking and, indeed, our ways of 
living. Race every human activity is affected by what technicians are doing 
to-day and by what they may invent to-morrow. Our ideas of social organisa- 
tion, of standards of living, of what is beautiful or desirable, of amenities, 
occupations, amusements and a host of other things, are affected by the 
day to day application of technology to human affairs. We Teject any crude 
antithesis between technical and vocational education on the one hand and 
liberal education on the other. The technical teacher is no mere 
technician; he is also an interpreter of the modem world. 


83. The importance of technical education in our natio, 
Re ceasecrated: The White Paper points out that the 
advantages that gave this country its place of 
facture and world markets have long been decli 
it will more and more be necessary to rely on 
quality of those engaged in industry and commerce. 


nal economy cannot 
initial and natural 


: fet s 
384. The standard of technical -training which can be offered to those 
already in, or about to enter, industry necessarily depends upon an adequate 
supply of teachers of high capacity and with personal experience of current 
industrial practice. This fact is basic, edm teachers, regarded 
collectively, constitute a key group in industria] development, yet their 
importance has hitherto been scarcely Tecognised even by those industrii 

which most directly depend upon them for a Supply of trained work 
One reason for this is that nothing systematic has ever been done t bring 
home to irdustrialists their dependence upon the technical teach Tu 
perhaps even more important, to persuade them of the invaluable contrib ition 
which they themselves could make to teshnica] nibution 


: educati 
ticularly to the training of teachers of technica] subjects: ot and more par- 
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385. What we have said about industry applies also to commerce, though 


since industry make things and commerce distributes them the nature of the 

relationship between commercial concerns and teachers of commercial subjects 
` may prove to be different from the corresponding relationship in the industrial 

field. For convenience we shall use the words '' technical teacher '’ to cover 

teachers of subjects required in both commerce and industry. We do not 

deal with the recruitment and training of teachers for agriculture for the 
~ reasons given in the Introduction to our Report. 


386. Technical education is not concerned, however, solely with the 
activities of industry and commerce. Men and boys, women and girls, quite 
apart from their paid occupations if they have any, need and are increasingly== 
demanding instruction in the personal and domestic arts necessary for 
achieving a satisfactory private, social or family life. There are courses in 
such subjects as carpentry, joinery, photography, dressmaking, needlework, 
upholstery and cookery intended for those who seek instruction for personal 
reasons. Industry and commerce are not concerned directly with the quality 
of this non-professional training, although public taste and regard for crafts- 
manship might be profoundly influenced thereby. The provision of a 
sufficient number of well qualified teachers for these courses is a pressing need. 


87. As to the students themselves, young people and grown men and 
women should be helped to develop their powers both for their own sakes 
and for the sake of society; and industry, commerce and homes are but some 
of the spheres in which that development takes place. Technical education is 
liberal when it gives a student confidence in his powers and encourages in him 
sound habits of learning, when it results in his experiencing satisfaction in the 
mastery of some craft or in personal achievement in some field of knowledge, 
and above all when it relates him significantly to his felloWs. Whether a 
student finds, in fact, that his studies produce these desirable results depends 
largely upon the quality of his teachers as men and women and upon their 
skill in teaching. , 


CHAPTER 12 


PRESENT POSITION AND FUTURE NEEDS 
Students 


388. In 1938 there were in England and Wales a million and a quarter 
students pursuing part-time education, predominantly vocational in character, 
of whom 41,500 were released from industry for attendance at classes during 
the day. In addition there were 43,000 full-time students at technical and 
commercial colleges and schools. In general, part-time students attend 
classes in the evenings having already done a full day's work. Some of the 
** day-release”’ students also attend eveging classes. Many of the students 
are young peoplé earning their-own living, for whom school belongs to a stage 
which they are very conscious of having left behind; and they rather expect 
to be treated as adults. There are also many adult students, particularly in 
the larger colleges, who attend courses with the object of acquiring professional 
qualifications or of bringing their knowledge and experience up to date. A 
smaller but important number seek instruction for personal or domestic 
reasons. 


389. Part-time students join classes voluntarily, though attendance in 
the case of young students may be encouraged or even rewarded by their 
employers; and for the most part ghey have a definite object in view. They 
know or think they know what they want from their teachers. They are 
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Recruitment 


399. Technical teachers, full-time and part-time, are recruited from two 
main sources: from (a) industry, commerce and professions other than teacn- 
ing; and (b) from the teaching profession itself, that is, from teachers who 
are or have been engaged in other types of school and college. 

(a) From industry, commerce and the professions other than teaching 
there are 
(i) men and women with academic qualifications such as a university 
degree in engineering or technology, commerce or law; members of pro- 
fessional institutions, and men and women with some other recognised 
qualification such as the Higher National Certificate, 


(ii) artisans and craftsmen, many of whom hold some qualification in 


Institute, and 


(iii) men and women who, though holding no recognised 
Fn ] E z paper 
qualification, are by reason of their experience or skill of t 
technical teachers. Mas que ds 
Only those teaching cookery and a few teaching millinery, dressmaking 


ave had any 


(b) From the teaching profession there are 


E university pee Pho may or may not have been trained and 
whose main work is or has been in universities Second i 
ec d , ary or senior 


(X) non-graduates, who are more likely to have be i 
may have had teaching experience in almost any type a aa mb 


Very few of these teachers have had any direct experi A 
Son deo: y experience of industry or 


400. There is no Iecognised method of recruitment. Me 
their way into technical teaching by varied routes. Many falle 
are recruited from among part-time teachers; and this Practice off, 


appointment being subject to confirmation ` 

Mine there has been deliberate planning uk a committe 
but such efforts are local and personal. In the main, the m 
ment of technical teachers have been haphazard : 
nothing systematic is being done to provide for the needs of the future aS yet 


401. Before 1939 the number of applicants for most tech 

. hni j 
flowed with the prosperity or decline of industry. tas Prachers TES 
extent a safe refuge from economic Storms, and Patios 
declined when teachers were most in demand, 


o 
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